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AS WE GO TO PRESS 


We were tempted to start that 
caption with “If” instead of “As,” 
but printer might take it 
amiss, as if we blamed him for de- 
lays and what have you. The truth 
is that he can’t do the impossible, 
And the 


help shortage in the printing in- 


our 


any more than you or I. 


dustry is one of those uninten- 
tional blows at a free press that 
only editors seem to worry much 
about. Paper quotas are another 
More 
the 


Constitution appears to be neces- 


item in the same category. 
than a written guarantee in 
sary to safeguard freedom of the 
press in an upset time like this 

when, by the way, there is utmost 
need for unfettered expression and 
the development of sound opinion 
through the printed word. 

the 
posed “If” was, of course, that the 


Another trouble with pro- 
arrival of the magazine on any 
reader’s desk would be convincing 
evidence that it had not only gone 
to press but had persisted through 
that 
come 


all-important machine and 
out on the other side, all 
sprinkled with magic signs called 


the initiated. 


letters. which, to 
spell out thoughts. 
Ww 

We believe. by the way, that the 
thoughts in this issue are just as 
attractively 


pertinent and as 


garbed as those in our September 


issue, Which brought us many fav- 
orable You will 
cially want to read the opener in 
Frank Rich’s searching series on 
“What Are Good Schools?” You 
will appreciate the wisdom in that 
plan for a “Humanity Chest” ad- 
vanced by an author and an edu- 
both well known to you. 
Don't overlook Lewis Chrisman’s 


reactions, spe- 


cator, 


inspiring paper on “Teaching 
Literature.” 
While we can’t meet Chrisman in 
a student once told 
us no other professor had so deep- 


ly influenced his thinking 


Grammar Through 


the classroom 


we can 
follow him in print. 
W 

But why not let the issue speak 
for itself? May we, however, give 
you one brief hint of something 
that month? It’s 
a stirring article by Kenneth I. 
Brown, President of Dennison Uni- 
He 


Notes on 


is coming next 


versity. modestly names it 
“Three Post-War Edu- 
cation.” “Notes” they are indeed, 
for entry in 


hook. 


one’s mental note- 


v 


We have one request to make in 
one final sentence. Pass your copy 
of the Journal around to as many 
of your fellow school folk as pos- 
sible. 


And thanks for listening. 
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Although, broadly speaking, profes- 
sional literature in education disre- 
gards the textbook, it is nevertheless 
to be observed that, whenever educa- 
tion is in a jam, it yells for the text- 
book. Whenever somebody 
put over a new program, he complains 
that 
urgent political or military policy is 


wants to 


“there is no material.” If an 
contemplated, either in this country 
or in any other country—a_ policy 
which demands new purposes and new 
emphases in education—textbooks sud- 
denly become indispensable. If an 
agency, sinister or beneficent, seeks to 
control the schools or to redirect any 
aspects of their teaching, such an 
agency instantly becomes textbook 
conscious. 

Consider, for example, the 
amination of American education since 
the United States entered World War 
II. Never has there been such fever- 
ish activity in the writing, revising, 
and publishing of textbook materials. 
From the child at his desk in the ele- 
mentary school to the doughboy on a 
stump in active service, the cry is for 


re-ex- 
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Education in War or Peace 
Seeks Aid of Textbooks 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM 


books and yet more books—for new 
and different kinds of books—for 
books with invigorating ideas—for 
books accurately aimed at sharpened 
objectives—for books to put a cutting 
edge upon instruments dulled by dis- 
use—for books to the 


consequences of misspent childhood. 


make up for 

Consider, too, the ambitious prop- 
osals which are being made to re-ed- 
ucate Germany. See, for example, 
Julian Huxley’s article in FRONT- 
IERS OF DEMOCRACY for May 15, 
1943, 
and Re-Education.” Huxley wants the 


entitled “German Education 
appointment of a commission to steer 
its way “between undue tolerance on 
the one hand and self-defeating repres- 
rion or propaganda on ‘the other.” 
Then he hastily turns to the problem 
of books. 


tive “Burning of the Books,” he says, 


He doesn’t want a vindic- 
but he is quite sure that “Nazi text- 
books must go.” He would even make 
this requirement a part of the arm- 
istice terms in order, as he says, ‘‘to 
avoid saddling the commission with 
too much 


invidious responsibility.” 


On the positive side, he has this ¢ 
say: “If the Nazi textbooks are to dis. 
appear, we 


must have something to 


The new books 
must be written and ready before the 


put in their place. 


end of the war. A satisfactory plan 


would be to entrust a group of men 


and women of different 


with 


nationalities 
job of preparing a whole | 
series of textbooks for 


the 
use in Europe 
as a whole.” 

This is indeed a grandiose scheme. 
How important and inevitable Huxle 
thinks the 


apparent in spite of 


“right” textbooks are js 
his notion that 
1ethods of teaching have re. 
the textbooks 
and raised the importance of teachers, 


modern n 
duced importance of 
One may question quite seriously the 
offhand assumption on Huxley’s part 
that modern methods really have re- 
the the textbook. Al 
that is interesting in this connection 


duced role of 
is that, in spite of his thinking so, he 
nevertheless proposes this vast inter- 
national textbook plan. 

The point is that Huxley, like other 
planners and reformers, compelled 
to recognize that the permanence and 
unvarying character of the textbook 
availability—are 
can’t dis- 


reliability and 
that 


pense with when you have an educa- 


—its 


something you just 


tional program in mind. 





SOCIAL STUDIES 


Personal Problems 
And Morale 
This timely book, ‘Personal Prob- 


lems and Morale”, attempts to guide 
the student in making a definite plan 
for his life, and to help him to under- 
stand what causes life’s problems, to 
see himself as others see him, and to 
make improvement. There are units 
on wants, feelings, abilities, becoming 
an adult, morale, the war effort, and 
other topics. 

The unit on “The Opposite Sex” 
treats high school dating—gives sound 
but not preachy advice—and also 
deals with marriage and its relation to 
the high school boy or girl. Case his- 
tories of home life are included. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS AND MORALE 
by John B. Geisel. Houghton Miff- 
lin Company, Boston, $1.50. 





America at Work 
This three-book social studies series, 

“America at Work,” is intended for 
use in the upper elementary or junior 
high grades. Although its immediate 
purpose is to portray certain machines 
and processes, their origins, histories 
and present-day uses—it offers indi- 
rect vocational guidance to the pupil, 
Such subjects are treated as: Machines 
on the Farm; Glassmaking; Steel 
Smelters and Furnaces and Sheet Roll- 
ing; Steam Engines and Coal; Motors 
and Oil and Electric Motors. The stu- 
dent should find the series fascinating 
reading, and the teacher too will un- 
doubtedly be intrigued by these delv- 
ings into the “how of things ordin- 
arily taken for granted. 

AMERICA AT Work, by Marshall 
Dunn and Lloyd N. Morrissett, 
World Book Company, Yonkers 5 
N. Y. 


Machines for America, 


> 


80 cents 


America, 80 
$1.00 


Power for cents 


Wings for America, 

Consumer Training 

A comprehensive and easily under- 
stood course at secondary level becomes 
available in E. W. Heil’s “Consumer 
Training.” It 
and place of the individual 
purchaser and the difficulties which 


explains the economic 
function 


he faces in procuring goods that rep- 
resent full value for his money. Foods, 
clothing, shelter and even recreation 
and cosmetics are discussed and the 
principles of wise selection are sé 
forth. In fact the whole problem of 
handling the individual’s or family’s 
pocketbook is considered, The author 
succeeds in making this study a chal- 
what in many instances 
should prove a lifelong interest and 4| 
sort of indoor sport. 
CoNnsuMER TRAINING by E, W. Heil 
The Macmillan Co., New York 
2a 2. 
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AND REVIEWS... 


Consumer Education 
Numerous authorities on this com- 
paratively new science of economic 
consumption combine in summing up 
the why and how of consumer educa- 
Obviously both children 


tion. and 


, adults need to learn the principles of 


managing the financial aspects of their 
lives. The task of teaching them can 
be performed by various agencies and 
in various subject areas of instruction, 
Hence the book contains sections on 
business courses, home economics, sci- 
ence and mathematics as suitable av- 
enues of approach. The whole under- 
lying philosophy, aim and method is 
amply covered. This is a book for 
educational 
rather than a text for pupils. 
CoNSUMER EpucATION, edited by 
James E. Mendenhall and Henry 
Harap. D. Appleton-Century Co., 
New York. $2.50. 


Newspaper 

Discrimination 

How to make best of news- 
papers in social science and English 
classes, and at the same time train 
up a generation of discriminating 
readers, is the problem faced squarely 
and constructively in a noteworthy 
pamphlet styled “Newspaper Discrim- 
ination,” by Edgar Dale and Verna 
Spicer. Modestly claiming to be but 
“an annotated bibliography,” the doc- 
ument really gives the gist of about 
fifty articles that have appeared in 
educational journals and elsewhere. 
NEWsPAPER DiscRIMINATION by Ed- 
gar Dale and Verna Spicer. Bureau 
of Educational Research, Ohio State 
University, Columbus. 25 cents. 


EDUCATION 


Teaching the Child 

To Read 

In the compact volume called 
"Teaching the Child to Read,” the 
authors undertake to bring together 
into a practical, consistent teaching 
plan the bewildering mass of mate- 
nals that the overworked researchers in 
this field have produced. The results 
appear to bear out the book’s purpose. 
It is indeed easy to read and compre- 
hend, even by those of us who arrived 
too late to take advantage of all the 
modern improvements described in 
this book. In the single matter of how 
and how far to employ phonics in 


planners and _ faculties 


use 


teaching young children to identify 
printed words, some bewilderment is 
still reflected in 
texts that we have seen. 


this as in all other 
Which is the 
the 
represen ted by 
twenty-six leters, or memorizing hun- 
dreds and thousands of different words 


greater “nonsense” —memorizing 


forty odd sounds 


as so many arbitrary and distinct sym- 
bols as one does in learning Chinese? 
Evidently various methods need to be 
employed in combination until each 
child, in his own sweet way, finally 
“catches on and becomes a reader.” 
TEACHING THE CHILD TO Reap by 
Guy L. and Eva Bond. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York. $3.00. 


General Education in the 

American High School 

All are familiar with the trends and 
circumstances that necessitate a re- 
shaping of high school objectives—and 
with the slowness of many high schools 
in altering their procedures accord- 
The “General 
Education in American High 
report, un- 
usually well organized and helpfully 
written for such a document; a report 
that deals with education of the whole 


ingly. new volume, 
the 


School” is a committee 


personality of all sorts of young citi- 
zens for meeting their social, individ- 
ual and economic needs in these 
modern and, at present, greatly up- 
set times. Here one finds the essential 
goals defined and discussed, together 
with concrete examples of 
schools that are endeavoring to do 
their full duty by their patrons. The 


many 


book is far from arbitrary or didactic, 
On the other hand it is replete with 
thought-stirring statements and sug- 
gestions such as every one directly 
concerned with the operation of a 
high school should welcome. 
GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE AMERI- 
CAN HicH ScHOOL by a Committee 
of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Scott, Foresman and Co., Chicago. 
$2.25. 


An American Philosophy 

Of Education 

“A philosophy of education is, 
necessarily, first cousin to a philosophy 
of life.” This topic sentence of the 
final paragraph of the concluding sec- 
tion of the present volume gives a 
clue to the essential significance of the 


209 


work. It is “‘a philosophy of American 


education,” stressing especially the 
foundations in life which must under- 
lie any serious effort to think con 


structively about educational aims and 
values. 

The editor and chief author of the 
book is the Dean of the University of 
New Mexico. Eleven different authors 
are represented. The result is a very 
distinctive contribution to educational 
literature. The two most outstanding 


characteristics of the work are the 
broad scope of its material and its 
exceptional human interest. In the 


preface, which bears the caption, “In- 
troductory—To the Young Teacher” 
is to be found a quotation from Harold 
Rugg which states that the professor 
of education must ‘become a student 
of the deep-lying forces of American 
culture.’ The thesis of this book is 
that the classroom teacher should also 
be familiar with these forces. The 
result is a delightful, stimulating, and 
richly informing volume, 

FOUNDATIONS OF AN AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION by Jay 
C. Knode and Associates, D. Van 
Nostrand New 


York. 


Company, 
$3.25. 


Inc., 


Speech in Education 
Correction of defects, improvement 
of speech habits, and what the author 
terms “applied speech” make up the 
subject matter of “Speech in Edu- 
cation,” by Ollie Backus. It is a text 
for teachers in the elementary or 
secondary school, and its purpose is to 
provide them with the knowledge they 
require either to bring out the best 
speech possibilities of each normally 
constituted pupil, or to cooperate in- 
telligently with specialists in dealing 
with abnormal cases. It is not a treatise 
on public speaking, but is concerned 
with the techniques of a correct use 
of the speech mechanism. Public 
speakers are by no means barred from 
studying its illuminating pages. Some 
of them should. 
SPEECH IN EpucaTIONn by Ollie L. 
Backus. Longmans, Green and Co., 
New York. $2.75 


A First Course 

In Education 

The title, “A First Course in Ed- 
ucation,” pretty well defines the pur- 
pose of this book, a revision of an 
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earlier work. There are also some in- 
cidental purposes, such as that of help- 
ing a student to decide whether he 
wishes to enter the teaching profes- 
sion at all, or what his particular 
niche might be in educational work. 
Another purpose is to inform any in- 
terested citizen what modern educa- 
tion is trying to do and how it goes 
about the business. The mere state- 
ment of these incidental will 
serve to suggest that the book is not 
too technical or difficult. It does ap- 
pear to give an excellent orientation 
for the beginner in educational study. 
While not in any sense a history of 
education, it brings out enough of the 
background to provide needful per- 
spective. It deals with such matters 
as: Education and American Democ- 
racy, Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Schools, The Pupils and 
the Educative Process, The Materials 
of Instruction, Education as a Pro- 
fession, and Methods of Studying Ed- 
ucational Problems. 

A workbook is available for the new 
edition. 


A First Course IN EpucATION by 
Ward G. Reeder. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. $3.50. 


aims 


ENGLISH 


Here and There 
With Henry 


Henry finds excitement in the very 
first chapter of this new second reader, 
“Here and There with Henry;” for 
Henry’s father comes home from work 
with the news that a new road is go- 
ing through in front of their house. 
The children make themselves a cold 
drink stand and from this 
point they are able to see all the go- 
ings-on, besides making a bit of 
money! Henry and his family and 
friend, progress from this to other 


vantage 


adventures, all thrilling to a second- 

grader. They learn how molasses and 

cider are made; how the cave-men 
lived; all about Hallowe’en pranks, 

They go on picnics and wienie roasts 

and find jobs for themselves and learn 

how to make their own little play- 
houses. All this in a nicely illustrated, 

attractively bound little book with a 

carefully selected and graded vocabu- 

lary. 

Here AND THERE WITH Henry by 
James S. Tippett. World Book 
Company, Yonkers 5, New York. 
$1.00. 


Actual Business English 

The new text, “Actual Bus ness 
English” contains an abundance of ex- 
amples of letters, advertisements and 
reports actually employed by modern 
firms to facilitate their daily trans- 
actions. But models are set for emu- 
lation rather than imitation, and the 
many assignments for practice are 
the book’s 
The volume contains a 


what most contribute to 
effectiveness. 
complete review of grammar and the 
essential principles of composition and 
should make excellent equipment for 


Mo- 


tivation is good; standards are high; 


the students in a business course. 


and explanations seem unusually clear. 


AcTUAL Business ENGLIsH by P. H. 
Deffendall. The Macmillan 
pany, New York, $1.84. 


Com- 


Literature and 
Life in America 
How American literature grew up, 
that literature at its best 
reflects the life and ideals of the na- 


and how 


tion and its people—these are matters 
to be “Literature and 
Life in America,” by Miles and Pooley, 


learned from 
now appearing in its second revision. 
This new edition was motivated by the 
need for a clearer understanding by 
American young people of the nature 
and implications of the rights, privil- 
eges and way of life we enjoy here 
in the United States. This text pro- 
ceeds by epochs in their chronological 
order. Its historical introductions to 
each chapter are succinct and inter- 
esting. A particularly fine job has 
been done in selecting representative 
writings of the recent period includ- 
ing the present world war crisis. 
LITERATURE AND LiFE IN AMERICA 
by Dudley Miles and Robert C. 
Scott, 


<7 12 


Pooley. Foresman and Co., 


Chicago. 


Famous Authors 

If you know any boys or girls who 
enjoy reading or in whom you wish 
to arouse an interest in good reading 
you will make no mistake in exposing 
them to “Famous Authors for Boys 
and Girls”. There are presented here 
by Ramon P, Coffman and Nathan 
G. Goodman, highlights from the 
lives of nineteen of the world’s most 
famous and beloved authors. Many of 
their adventures and accomplishments 
are related. The style is conversa- 
tional and should prove attractive to 
the young reader. The stories should 
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leave with him glowing Pictures of 
these authors and the times in which 
they lived. 
Famous AUTHORS FOR Boys AN 
Girts by Ramon Peyton Coffmay 
and Nathan G. Goodman. A, § 
Barnes & Company, New York, 


$2.00. 


New Highways in 
College Composition 

The typical course in college com. | 
position has developed in such a way 
as to necessitate under most circum. 
stances the student’s purchasing 4 
small library. We have here. never. 
theless, a text which combines three 
New Highways in Col. 
lege Composition, which is a revision 
of Highways in College Composition, 
first published in 1930, contains , 
Rhetoric, a Handbook, and a Reader. 
Each chapter in The Rhetoric and The 
Reader is followed by a “Work Pro. 


gram.” 


books in one. 


All that is needed in a well-coordin- 
ated course in college composition js 
The ma- 


terial is scholarly and practical, and 


to be found in this volume. 


especially readable. The surprising as- 
pect of the book is that so much good 
material can be placed within the cov- 
ers of one volume without making it 
in any way cumbersome or unattrac- 
tive. 
New IN COLLEGE Com- 
POSITION by Homer A. Watt, Oscar | 
Cargill and William Charvat, Pren- 


tice-Hall, Inc., New York. $3.25. 


HIGHWAYS 


New Declamations 

Yes, the tirne has arrived for a vol- 
ume of “New Declamations,” and the 
dearth of such modernized collections 
may have been one reason why oratory 
and public speaking waned in popv- 
larity. At any rate, here is a book that 
is well supplied with fresh material 
The 
arranged by themes, ranging from 
War and Peace to Social Security and 
There is a valuable 
introduction giving hints on the sel- 
ection of a declamation, on memoriza- 
tion and on delivery. Many a contest 
will be won by speeches in this book. 


Better still, many a young person will 


on timely topics. contents are 


Individualism. 


gain experience in an important att | 

related to successful leadership in 3 

freely speaking democracy. 

New Dectamations by Lester © 
Boone. Noble and Noble, Pub 
lishers, Inc., New York, $2.50. 
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Editorials 


For a Moral Peace 


The religious forces of the United States have long 
presented so much the appearance of a divided front 
that the public has largely lost sight of the fact that 
all who reverently worship God are bound together 
in at least one important respect, namely, their ad- 
herence to certain moral principles. There has been 
more recognition of this common ground of late by 
our spiritual leaders, and representatives of many 


differing faiths have held conferences and have 
concurred on minimum platforms. 
Now comes heartening news. Some _ hundred 


and forty-four of our best known religious leaders, 
about equally distributed among Protestants, Cath- 
olics and Jews, have unitedly affirmed seven moral 
principles which, in their solemn judgment, should 
govern the peace that is to follow victory. It is in- 
deed a pleasure to present this statement and to 
urge that it be studied, publicized, and translated 
into action. Here are the seven principals: 

1. The moral law must govern world order. The or- 
ganization of a just peace depends upon practical 
recognition of the fact that not only individuals 
but nations, states, and international society are 
subject to the sovereignty of God and to the 
moral law which comes from God. 

The rights of the individual must be assured. The 
dignity of the human person as the image of God 
must be set forth in all its essential implications 
in an international declaration of rights, and be 
vindicated by the positive action of national gov- 


i) 


ernments and international organization. States 
as well as individuals must repudiate racial, re- 
ligious, or other discrimination in violation of 
those rights. 

3. The rights of oppressed, weak or colonial peoples 
must be protected. The rights of all peoples, large 
and small, subject to the good of the organized 
world community, must be safeguarded within 
the framework of collective security. The pro- 
gress of undeveloped, colonial, or oppressed 
peoples toward political rseponsibility must be 
the object of international concern. 

4. The rights of minorities must be secured. Na- 
tional governments and international organiza- 
tion must respect and guarantee the rights of 


6. 


ethnic, religious, and cultural minorities to econ- 
omic livelihood, to equal opportunity for educa- 
tional and cultural development, and to political 
equality. 

International institutions to maintain peace with 
justice must be organized. An enduring peace 
requires the organization of international institu- 
tions which will (a) develop a body of interna- 
tional law (b) guarantee the faithful fulfilment 
of international obligations, and revise them when 
necessary (c) assure collective security by drastic 
limitation and continuing control of armaments, 
compulsory arbitration and adjudication of con- 
the 
quate sanctions to enforce the law. 


troversies, and use when necessary of ade- 
International economic cooperation must be de- 
veloped. + International economic collaboration 
to assist all states to provide an adequate standard 
of living for their citizens must replace the pres- 
ent economic monopoly and exploitation of na- 
tural resources by privileged groups and states. 

A just social order within each state must be 
achieved. Since the harmony and well-being of 
the world community are intimately bound up 
with the internal equilibrium and social order of 
the individual states, steps must be taken to pro- 
vide for the security of the family, the collabora- 
tion of all groups and classes in the interest of 
the common good, a standard of living adequate 
for self-development and family life, decent con- 
ditions of work, and participation by labor in de- 
cisions affecting its welfare. 





Why Postage-Free? 


To the ordinary citizen and taxpayer, endlessly 


urged to avoid waste, be patient over shortages and 
cheerfully sustain the government’s vast program of 


expenditures, few things are more irritating than to 
see the agencies of government itself use money and 
materials wastefully. 


One form of wastefulness of the people’s money and 


supplies occurs in the prodigious mailings of printed 


matter from government bureaus. 


Every working 


day thousands of editors, business executives and 
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clerks wade through page after page of typed ma- 
terial to see if any small portion deserves their at- 
tention. Most of this material arrives in large envel- 
opes of heavier, costlier quality than so called “Big 
Business” feels it can afford. Often as not one of 
these thick, kraft envelopes nearly a foot square 
will contain only a single sheet of mimeographed 
paper—and the whole thing will go to join similar 
documents in the nearest wastebasket. 

A simple way to check this flood is proposed in a 
bill now in Congress (the Burch Bill, H. R. 2001). 
The plan is to abolish the free postage privileges 
now enjoyed by all branches of the government. By 
making each department and agency pay the postage 
on all its mail matter, the sponsors of the measure 
hope to cause a reduction in the quantities dis- 
patched. Expanding by leaps and bounds during the 
past ten years, this postage-free material now makes 
up ten per cent of all mail delivered by the postal 
system. Its presence accounts for annual deficits in 
the postoffice department. These deficits, in turn, pre- 
vent a much desired lowering of postage rates for pri- 
vate users of the mails. In fact there is danger that 
existing rates will be raised. Limitation of the frank- 
ing privilege should help to prevent that imposition. 


Alliance? No, Thanks! 


As between “Globalogny” and “Anglobologny,” we 
prefer the former. It is true that the United States 
has fought shoulder to shoulder with Great Britain in 
two world wars and it is equally true that we would 
do this again under similar circumstances. It has 
therefore seemed to some very prominent persons, 
including Winston Churchill, that the best possible 
course for the two nations is to form an alliance by 
treaty. This would serve notice upon the world that 
Britain’s enemies will be treated as enemies of the 
United States, and vice versa. 

There are two main dangers in that proposition. 
The first is the danger of seeming to look for future 
trouble. Why spread the impression that Britain and 
America have permanently joined hands to oppose 
whatever other combination of powers may happen 
to be formed? Why create an alliance which would 
also be construed as a defiance? 

The second danger stems from the nature of the 
American mind. Suppose, for example, that this 
country had been tied to Great Britain at the time 
Poland was invaded by the Germans. The United 
States would have been dragged into the conflict by 
the heels. Unity of thought and action can be secured 
here only when a conviction sweeps the country that 
the occasion calls for war and nothing else. 

Does this mean that the United States will always 
arrive late at the fighting front of any future war? 
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OcTOB! 
Let us hope this is not to be the case. Fortunateh 
a conviction is gaining strength among our peopl | 
that some sort of agreement must be reached for the Wt 
establishment of international law and its enfores. 
ment through an effective police force. These jp,| 
stitutions should be supported not by two but by ali! .. , . 
peacefully disposed governments throughout | the First 1 
world. 

A bipartite alliance would but evoke prejudice 
abroad and discord between the treaty-bound peoples H 
themselves. 

whose ¢ 
are imp 
Schools and the Local Press | «tools 

One of the greatest aids a local school system can” oly 
have is that of the community newspaper or news. ood, : 
papers. The average editor, while intent upon com. Again, 
mercial success, also has a high sense of civic re. ““!" 
sponsibility. He believes in the importance of edy. | °° 
cation and is ready to do all he can to improve the —e 
schools. He realizes that they are often in danger of —publi 
exploitation by politicians for their own ends, which ; @ “™Y 
are always detrimental to the boys and girls. Na. | them. 
turally what an editor wants is news. And because and th 
so many people are interested in the schools he will and the 
gladly print any reasonable amount of material reach. PT? 
ing him from school sources. He thus helps to create the ye 
a better understanding of the schools by the citizens, cation, 
provided the right material is put at his disposal. dustry. 

Situations occasionally arise in schools that lend ened 
themselves to sensational treatment by the press. who ki 
Such an occasion is a school strike, some bigger than who ir 
usual disciplinary problem such as an out-lawed The 
secret society or pupils’ publication. At such a time | *™US¢ 
the usually friendly editor may come out with head. | So-and 
lines and reports that cause unwarranted distrust of back f 
the school authorities. Such stories spread to sur | tion 
rounding towns and hurt the reputation of a school harshi 
system which in nearly all respects may be doing an #8 b 
excellent job. And to think ill of a community's mature 
schools is to disparage that community also. It isa the p: 
cood plan for persons interested in the schools and fuene 
having full knowledge of what goes on in them, to — Par 
give the editor all the facts and enlist his cooperation eal « 
in presenting them so as not to work needless injury invest 
to the schools or to the citizens as a group. sill 

However—if there is any one thing an editor re dren. 
sents, it is an effort to suppress the facts. He firmly _ famil 
believes that untrammeled printing of the news isa —the 
patriotic duty. He believes that exposure of an evil vestm 
may lead to its cure, while suppression may merely make 
let it continue to fester. of th 

Editors of ycur local press are people worth learn | How 


ing to work with. Their ideals frequently exceed | vital 
their courage or their capacity to print. But most; knoy 
of them will go a long way with the schools in a& 
sisting them to better functioning. 
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WHAT ARE GOOD 


First in a series of articles 


schools 


HEN 


whose duty is it to see that they 


are poor, 
are improved? Everybody's! When 
shools are good, whose duty is it 
io see that their merits are under- 
stood, advertised and emulated? 
(gain, everybody's. Since compe- 
tition is a in 
progress, there is reason for wel- 
coming the three types of schools 
—public, private and parochial— 


healthy factor 


in any locality that can support 
them. The better both their faults 
and their virtues are proclaimed 
and the keener the competition for 
patronage, the better it will be for 
the youngsters. Progress in edu- 
commerce and in- 
dustry, depends upon an enlight- 
ened and discriminating public, 
who know what good value is, and 


cation, as in 


who insist on having it. 

The supper table may rock with 
amusement at description of Miss 
So-and-so’s the 
hack fence may sway with indigna- 
tion at Mr. What’s-his-name’s 
harshness, but if the 
gets back to change the prevailing 
nature of the teacher’s broadcast, 
the patrons do not make their in- 
fluence felt. 

Parents and citizens have a great 
deal of money, work and thought 
invested in the schools. They have 
still more the chil- 
dren. School attendance, in some 


absurdities, or 


fact never 


invested in 
families represents heroic sacrifice, 
—the biggest, indeed the only in- 
vestment the parents are able to 
make for the future advancement 
of themselves and their children. 
How can they leave anything so 
vital to mere hope or chance, 
knowing that in Class X the work 
will be efficient, inspiring, upbuild- 
ing, and in Class Y, just the re- 
verse? Why should they leave it 


so entirely to the fancy of petty 
job seekers and politicians, to give 
as much or as little service as they 
choose to give, without adequate 
of 


There is no alibi. 


appraisal value rendered? 
I owe it to my 
family, my community, and my re- 
ligion to know what good schools 


really are, to find out how well my 


schools meet the standard, and 
then to give hearty moral and 


financial support to every move- 
ment which bids fair to make them 
better. 

Obviously a teacher's work can 
not be measured with the definite- 
ness of a cord of wood or a pound 
of butter. But can it not be esti- 


mated somewhat as an_ expert 
judges the value of a square mile 
of standing timber, or the prob- 
able butter production of a herd 
of dairy cows? 

A school system is a partnership 
that afford to any 


silent partners. If the administra- 


cannot have 
tion and teaching force are too far 
in of the of 
patrons, they are their 
As a matter 
of fact, however, the history of 


advance demands 
casting 


pearls before swine. 


great advances in school improve- 
ment is largely the story of innova- 
tions forced into the work by in- 
terested outsiders, against the op- 
position of the old guard. One 
outsider, Rousseau, “author of the 
French Revolution”, was also the 
author of an educational revolu- 
tion. His produced 
little apparent the 
practical teachers of his time, but 
another outsider, 


arguments 
results on 
Pestalozzi, was 
so infused with the need and the 
opportunity, that he devoted his 
life to giving Rousseau’s principles 
practical application. His pupil 


again was an outsider, Froebel, the 
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SCHOOLS ”? 


FRANK M. RICH 
Principal, School No. 2 
Paterson, New Jersey 


forester, who carried still further 
his master’s vision of an education 
based upon the pursuits of real 


life. 


Since then, practically every 


new feature that has come in to 
enrich and make practical the 
modern curriculum kindergart- 


ens, art, manual training, domestic 
science, physical training, the ab- 
olition of corporal punishment, the 
education of the blind, the extra- 
curricular activities of scouts, Red 
Cross. achievement bureaus and 
1-H clubs have all come into the 
schools, in the first place, through 
the pressure of persons outside the 
There are 


teaching profession. 


scattered instances in every office 


where employees — think and 
scheme and work to give con- 


stantly improving service, but in 
the school system, as in the courts, 
the police department, the various 
government offices, yes, even the 
churches, it is hard to imagine 
professional workers rising above 
that will 
satisfy patrons, and setting a high 


a simple, easy routine 
pace of effort and efficiency with- 
out some pressure and competition 
from outside. In a democracy like 
ours, the wide gulf between what 
schools are and what they ought 
to be, can only be bridged by a 
of 


what good schools are, strand by 


deep popular understanding 
strand, and rivet by rivet, in re- 
spect to discipline, spirit, moral 
training, time saving, mathemat- 
ics, literature. and the other sub- 
jects, and what the experts have 
to say as to how these ideals have 


been attained by good _ super- 
vision, organization and admin- 


istration. 

In attempting to work out a 
as to what a 
school or school system ought to 


common agreement 
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do, it may be worth while to con- 
sider what real learning is, in con- 
trast with routine and 
ceremony that passes for learning 
but fails to arrive. 


certain 


Sometimes a 


conscientious worker suddenly 
awakes to the realization that 
some well-meant practice has 


missed the mark entirely so far as 
any real learning or improvement 
is concerned, 

A superintendent in a New 
York asylum taught a 
thousand lessons without getting 
anything across. 


orphan 


He placed one 


of his children, a 13-year-old 
girl that had been in _ his 
charge since she was three. 


Soon the complaint came back 
that the girl was very untidy about 
her person. She would not take a 
bath unless compelled to do so. 
The superintendent felt that, of all 
things, this at least had been well 
taught. It was an invariable rule 
of the institution for all inmates 
to bathe twice a week. The girl 
had therefore taken 100 baths a 
year, 1000 baths in all. One thou- 
sand lessons and nothing learned! 
A little reflection, however, con- 


vinced the superintendent that 
psychologically the child had 


never taken a bath. Education in 
the habit of bathing, he discov- 
ered, depended first of all on a 
developed feeling for the need of 
a bath, then practice in choosing 
a suitable time and place to per- 
form the operation; last, the final 
application of soap and water. 
This last detail was the only one 
into which the poor child had ever 
been initiated. Except for the ac- 
cidental check-up, how easily the 
superintendent might have con- 
tinued his twice-a-week-bath edict 
for ten years more or fifty, confi- 
dent that he was doing his full 
duty by this detail of training. 
How easily the rest of us continue 
corresponding educational ritual 
without taking pains to find out 
whether our drill ceremonies really 
function, or 
orphan’s baths. 
Is there an inner basis of learn- 


whether they are 


ing upon which all genuine !earn- 
whether it is 
learning to 


ing rests, a child 
the Palmer 
alphabet in writing, or a board 
learning the right way to handle 
the married teacher problem? 
What is learning? 


master 


A laboratory 
experiment that is rather convinc- 
ing, can be made with a couple of 
Shut 
off one pari of the yard with a 


pullets in the poultry yard. 


wire partition, with an open gate- 
way in the middle. Put a coup‘e 
of folding screens of wire netting 
around the gateway in such a way 
that the fowl can pass from the 
enclosure to the main yard when 
it has learned to make the differ- 
ent turns in the right direction, 
but will be a prisoner till this bit 
skill has 
The object is to find 
will take the 
creature to learn the lesson under 
two different conditions. At feed- 
ing time, place one pullet in the 
enclosure, and scatter corn for its 


of knowledge or been 
mastered. 


out how long it 


mates in the main yard. The pul- 
let will begin in great anxiety to 
push through, fly over, crawl un- 
der, and wander here and there. 
Eventually the pullet will hit upon 
the right combination of turns, 
more by accident than intention, 
‘sand join the feast. Repeat the 
experiment at the next feeding 
and the _ pullet probably 
escape with a little less wander- 
ing and commotion. Continue and 
in a short time the pullet will make 


will 


its way out with no preliminary 
wandering whatever. The chicken 
has learned the lesson. 

Now for comparison, take a 
similar pullet and the same ap- 
paratus, but this time instead of 
letting the fowl spend time 
wandering about to find the pas- 
sage for itself, lead it out by a 
little harness and cord, gently, in 
the right direction. 


it make mistakes. 


Avoid letting 
Lead it out as 
many times as you wish; then re- 
move the 


and let the 
chicken try things for itself. How 
much will the bird have learned 
by following the string? 


harness 
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Your own common sense has al. 
ready told you the answer. Noth, 
ing at all, unless it be contentmey| 
to stop fluttering and let some on 
else lead. Only the moment the 
learner begins to use his own head 
does he begin to make progres 
with the lesson. The same is try 


of all sorts of routine ruts and rit. 


uals through which pupils, teach. 
ers, administrators, directors and 
patrons are shunted by courses| 
commands, rules, laws and trad). 
tions for which they feel no need, 
which they had no part in making 
and have no choice but to follow. 

Mistakes are a part of any ex. 
periment and essential to progress, 
hence good and necessary, provid. 
ing the one who makes them is re. 
sponsible for them and feels their 
effect. 

Does this mean that every skill 
and every virtue must be presented 
to the learner and mastered by 
personal 


experience, bitter and 


sweet? If we insist upon genuine 


If a 


portant enough to be mastered, it 


mastery, yes. 


must be taught on the stimulus 
response basis. 

By keeping this principle of 
learning in mind, we shall find it 
comparatively easy to 
what we find in any school system. 
We shall not be deceived by any 
however 
clever and pretty. We shall judge 
whether conditions are such that 
each individual is facing his own 
problems, eagerly striving for a 


mere marionette show. 


solution, guidance, of 
course, but at every turn feeling 


the effects of his own triumphs 


seeking 


and failures, and so forming part 
of a live, growing, developing or 
ganization. 





This introductory article 
will be followed next month 
by one on ‘What Is Good 
Order’ by the same author. 
Answers to other pivotal 
questions are in preparation 
for succeeding months. 


lesson is im-’ 


measure ; 
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tm SUGGESTING A “HUMANITY CHEST" 
OMe One 
ant DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 
i CAROLINE S. WOODRUFF 
Progress 
e is tru 
a 4 | In 1940, a Children’s Crusade, hastily organized among the schools of the 
tors and { nited States, raised the substantial sum of $140,000 for the relief of children 
conmans of other lands who were victims of war’s ruthlessness and havoc. Two mem- 
id trad). bers of the national committee which conducted that emergency effort were 
no need Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, the well-known author, and Dr. Caroline S. 
: makins Woodruff, another Vermont resident who needs no introduction to educators. 
. follow. As an outgrowth of experience with the Children’s Crusade, Mrs. Fisher now 
oun. proposes a more permanent and more inclusive arrangement to be known as 
progress, 1 “Humanity Chest,” which shall serve as a focal point and medium of distri- 
, provid. bution for a philanthropic fund to be given by America’s children in the 
em is re schools. The project would be administered by a local committee of adults 
els their in each school community and would operate without overhead expense of any 
sort, according to Mrs. Fisher’s plan, which Miss Woodruff heartily commends. 
ery skill The children of each school would be given a voice in the allocation of their 
resented gift. 


The proposed set-up of the Humanity Chest was fully outlined by Mrs. 


ered by 
Fisher in Educational Method of February, 1943, and any person desirous of 


ter and 

genuine taking an active part in the program will do well to procure a copy of that issue. 
: is im’ The following excerpts from Mrs. Fisher's article are presented, because 
tered. it they give some of the main reasons for the Humanity Chest movement. 

timulus- 


iple of th : on 
| find it We ARE in the midst of per- ties is a proof that Americans The pressure on our schools 


5 reatest crisis in the his- know this is a necessary element from welfare organizations is al- 
aps the g , g 


all tory of the human race when, as_ in good citizenship. Children can ready so great that the situation 
by any, Bever before, a savage direct at- be prepared to carry on this work js painful, and will certainly be- 
however [ack is being made on that concep- in their adult years, only if they come greater, and there is now no 
Il judge tion of human interdependence, mave, in yout, cerned the ate way of utilizing for our schools 
ch that % the ideal of decent fair play habits which will grow and flower and _ teachers the potential value 
Le ae for the whole of the human race, into the fruit-habit of taking for of contacts with the many fine 

' in which our civilization is based. granted the duty of sharing with groups of Americans, working as 

°F “| We must arouse ourselves as never others. volunteers in the battle for human 
— § before to defend that conception, This sort of activity in our  hetterment, and at the same time 
feeling that ideal. There is no better way ‘Schools is a vital part of modern protecting our schools from what 
riumphs to defend an ideal than to train education, and should not be under really amounts to interference 
ng part our younger generation to serve it. the control of any organization from organizations existing pri- 
ping OF It is idle to try to inculeate an large or small not primarily marily for the relief of need, not 

ideal without offering an outlet in interested in education. Their for the education of youth. 

———m ation which actually serves the own teachers and parents, who Far-sighted educational leaders 
ticle ideal. have the education of our youth are well aware of the considera- 
cull The recognition of the moral personally and” professionally tions cited in the foregoing para- 
p> tesponsibility of those who have at heart, are the natural di- graph, and hence, occasionally, in 
3 more than they need for sharing rectors of the effort to make chil- the case of an especially fine wel- 
thor. || with others who have not enough, dren aware — in the degree suit- fare organization with especially 
otal is an increasingly important ele- able to their age and circumstan- significant American personalities 
ition ment for the stability of our so- ces — of the existence of need in in charge, a superintendent is 


ciety. The increasing welfare the world, and the moral respon- moved to allow a welfare campaign 
eet} WOrk done by American communi- sibility to help of those who can. to be carried on in a school sys- 
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tem. This puts him at once in 
the difficult position of having to 
find an explanation for refusing to 
allow another one to do the same. 

The existence of a responsible 
Teacher and Parent Committee 
would remove pressure from all 
sources, to carry on campaigns in 
the schools. No group would be 
refused a hearing; hence there 
would be no friction between 
school authorities and American 
leaders in other fields. Each ap- 
plication would receive identically 
the same courteous treatment: 
“Our Humanity Chest Committee 
will be glad to read your material, 
talk with your representatives, see 
what use can be made of your pre- 
sentation of your case, in the 
course of the school year.” 

Great material good would be 


accomplished, for, by putting to- 
gether in one fund all money con- 
tributed by our younger genera- 
tion, a sum could be raised each 
year, large enough to make an ap- 
preciable improvement in any sit- 
uation where it was spent. 

Great spiritual good would be 
accomplished, both to those in dis- 
tress, and to those giving help. 

Public attention would be fo- 
cused in the most favorable way 
on our school system, for, if carried 
out widely, the movement would 
be memorable, and the annual 
announcement of the use made of 
the money would become an im- 
portant news item in the United 
States. 

It would give occasion for public 
rejoicing fetes, celebrations, 
marching to the bank with a Guard 
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of Honor, with flags, with the 
school band playing, newspaper 
reporters on hand to spread their 
descriptions widely — and not be. 
cause someone in the school had 
beaten somebody else in a contest, 
but because all together, American 
children had done something for 
their nation to be proud of. 

It would bring our teachers and 
other school officials into closer 
contact with parents of the sty. 


dents, not in the social vacuum of | 


a “meeting,” 


nor on the prickly 
ground of 


personal encounters 
over some individual student; but 
in that field where human beings 
most frequently are able to secure 
real comradely good feeling — in 
carrying on an effort in common, 
in working together for a noble 
purpose. 





TEACHING GRAMMAR THROUGH 


LITERATURE 


Since there are those who at the 
mere mention of any association of 
a subject so ethereal as literature 
with one so mundane as grammar 
immediately begin to paw the air, 
froth at the mouth, and breathe 
threatenings and slaughter, it be- 
hooves one discussing such a theme 
to state with promptness and clar- 
ity the essential harmlessness of 
his purpose. Therefore, I make 
haste to say that I am not advo- 
cating the parsing of In Memoriam 
or the diagramming of The Ring 
and The Book. The thesis of this 
article is that now and then certain 
passages from literature can be em- 
ployed to elucidate for the student 
some of the more subtle points in 
grammar and impress them upon 
him. I have personally found this 
device helpful in the vitalizing of 
the teaching of technical English. 
The following examples are illus- 
trative of many others that can be 
utilized in somewhat the 
way: 


same 


I. Even in a class of literature 
a little grammar once in awhile 
In fact 
there are lines of poetry which 
can not be 


does not do any damage. 


understood without 
attention to grammatical 
problems. An illustration of this is 
the famous stanza from Gray’s “E]- 
egy Written in a Country Church- 
yard”, which General Wolfe 
quoted the night before the cap- 
ture of Quebec: 


some 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp 
of power, 
And all that beauty, all that 
wealth e’er gave, 
Awaits alike the inevitable hour: 
The paths of glory lead but to the 
grave.” 
The fourth line is as clear as it is 
impressive, but the first three pre- 
sent a problem This can be ap- 
proached by asking the class a 
question concerning the subject of 
the verb “awaits”. Almost invari- 
ably a wrong answer is given. Oc- 
casionally a little 


student with 
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knowledge of grammar will reply 
that it is “heraldry” or “power” or 
both of them. But this is very sel- 
dom. 
quent that even the good student 
gives a correct answer at the out- 
set. As a rule, the teacher is er 
roneously informed that the verb 
has four subjects, “pomp” and 
“power” in the first line and the 

Then 
is the time for the teacher to point 
to the fact that “awaits” is singu- 


two clauses in the second. 


lar. This invariably produces in- 
terest and activity, and soon some 
member of the class sees that the 
subject is “hour”. 

Here is a case in which the exact 
meaning can not be understood 
without at least a slight knowledge 
of grammar. It is not the boast of 
heraldry and the pomp of power 
which are awaiting the inevitable 
hour of death, but 
awaiting them. 


rather it is 


The confusion i 
the result of the inverted order of 
the sentence which, frequent as It 


Yet it is decidedly infre- | 
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is in poetry, usually causes no per- 
plexity. Of this there are numerous 
Justrations. Another line in the 
same poem begins with an adverb: 


“Now fades the glimmering land- 
sape on the sight.” Tennyson puts 
the verb first in the following: 
“Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Took his child upon her knee.” 
In another instance he puts the di- 
rect object before both the verb 
and the subject: 

“Me only cruel immortality 


Consumes.” 
The helping of a student to work 
out a passage like the famous 


stanza from the Elegy not only 
tends to 
footed in his literary interpreta- 


make him more sure- 
tions but also develops his insight 
into the laws of grammar. 


Il. In “My Last 


Duchess” there is a passage which 


Browning’s 


brings the reader into contact with 

aclean-cut point of grammar. It 

is within parentheses and reads: 
“Since none puts by 


The curtain I have drawn for you 


but I.” 
This clause was first called to my 
attention as a problem in grammar 
by one of those dogmatically 
bright students. While I was read- 
ing the poem, she interrupted me 
with the remark that Browning 
had made a bad mistake in gram- 
mar because the last two words of 
the line should read “but me” in- 
stead of “but I”. It cannot be de- 
nied that in cases in which “but” is 
used with the force of except, it is 
generally regarded as a preposi- 
tion and should be followed by the 
accusative. It can, nevertheless, be 


readily seen that the thought 
which Browning puts into the 


mind of the Duke is that nobody 
else draws the curtain, “but I draw 
it”, At the worst this could hardly 
be regarded as a serious error. 
Grammar is a division of logic, and 
the idea expressed is entirely log- 
ical. 

It must not for a moment be 
thought that Browning’s form of 
expression here is outside of the 
lines of the traditions of English 


usage. One of the best-known pas- 
sages illustrating this is from Mrs. 
Hemans’ once-familiar “Casabi- 
“Whence all but he had 
fled,” her reasoning most obviously 
being, “all had fled, but he had 
not fled.” The line, “Within his 
circle none durst tread but he”, 
is from De Quincy. Newman wrote 
“None but God and I” and Addi- 
son “None but he.” 

This form is in accord with the 
standards of literary usage, but the 


anca’. 


evidence is just as convincing that 
in conversation the tendency has 
been to regard “but” as a preposi- 
and follow it with 
“But me” is now estab- 
lished as everyday idiomatic Eng- 
list. Some years ago W. H. Ward 
said, “Usage now seems to strongly 


tion the ob- 


jective. 


favor the objective pronouns. If 
pupils are allowed to use the nom- 
inatives, they will be thought ig- 
norant.” Yet a little excursion of 
this type in the classroom will tend 
to prevent some students from go- 
ing out into the world as ignorant 
dogmatists. Grammar has for gen- 
erations been the happy hunting 
ground of those who know so many 
By 
demonstrating that not all ques- 
tions of usage are settled for time 
and eternity, the teacher can make 
his teaching 


things which are not true. 


a liberalizing influ- 


ence. 
lil. Ever since Kipling’s “Re- 
cessional” made its appearance, 


grammarians have been debating 

about the famous line, 

“The tumult and the shouting 
dies.” 

Without a doubt most of us would 

use die under these circumstances 

in both spoken aad written Eng- 

lish. One writer has taken the mat- 

ter so seriously that he has sug- 

gested that the line be re-written 

and made to read, 

“The shoutings cease, the tumult 
dies,” 

and then to continue the poem as 

it now reads with “dies” rhyming 

with “sacrifice”. 

Kipling has, nevertheless, had 
more defenders in this regard than 
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he has had critics. The correct- 
ness of the verb has been justified 
the that 


“shouting” are parts of the same 


on basis “tumult” and 
idea, that the poet was using the 
two words to express essentially 
the same thought. This being the 
case, the correctness of the verb is 
not to be questioned. 
Kellner in his Historical Outlines 
of English Syntax affirms, “Every 


plurality may be conceived as a 


seriously 


unity.” Although such a sweeping 
statement might impress many as 
being too inclusive, there is no 
doubt that if two nouns combine 
to express one idea, they may take 
a singular verb. 

IV. 


which has attracted the attention 


Another passage in poetry 


of grammarians is found in Canto 
IV of Byron’s Childe Harold's Pil- 
grimage. In the famous collection 
of stanzas on the ocean beginning, 
“Roll on, thou deep and dark blue 
roll” 


the poet, in speaking of the im- 


Ocean 


potence of man in the power of 

the waves, addresses the sea as fol- 

lows: 

“And sends’t him, shivering in thy 
playful spray 

And howling, to his gods, where 

haply lies 
His petty hope in some near port 
or bay, 

And dashest him again to earth 

there let him lay.” 
This passage needs little comment. 
Every schoolboy knows, or ought 
to know, that here the poet has 
nodded and has made a most palp- 
able mistake in his grammar. 

V. The King James Version of 
the Bible is generally recognized 
to be one of the towering monu- 
It is 
not, however, free from linguistic 
One of the 
of these is the translation of the 


ments of English literature. 


errors. best-known 
question of Jesus, “But whom say 
ye that I am?” (Matt. 16: 15). In 
the light of current usage this is 
bad grammar. In at least one in- 
stance a teacher who gave expres- 
sion to this thought found himself 
in difficulties. The next Sunday a 
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zealous unenlightened preacher 
denounced him for criticizing the 
No student of 


needs 


language of Jesus. 
the New 
informed that the denunciations of 


Testament to be 
the well-intentioned rural son of 
thunder were entirely outside of 
the realm of respectable scholar- 
ship. Jesus spoke in Aramaic, and 
his words naturally had to be trans- 
lated from that language before 
they handed 
through the Greek. 


were down to us 
In the American Standard Ver- 
sion the question reads, “But who 


say ye that I am?”, and the trans- 


lation by Professor James Mof- 
fat is, “And who do you say 
that [ am?” When we _ put 
this in statement form, mak- 


ing it read, “You say that | am 
who”, the construction is entirely 
clear. In 1611, the year of the pub- 
lication of the King James version, 
there was considerable confusion 
in the use of “who” and “whom” 
as is illustrated in Shakespeare, 
and other English dramatists, but 
today we have no grounds for de- 
fense of the clause, “I am whom.” 
Very early in explorations in gram- 
mar we were taught that a verb 
that joins an adjective, noun, or 
pronoun to the subject is called a 
linking verb, and that said noun 
or pronoun, which completes the 
predicate and explains or renames 
the subject, is called the predicate 
nominative. 

Not all problems in connection 
with the usage of who or whom 
are this simple. Twenty years ago, 
in the last days of the teachers’ 
institute, Dr. Jonathan Rigdon 
used to give a lecture on this sub- 
ject. The list of sentences which 


he used for illustrative purposes 
was the result of years of study and 
furnished a delightful opportunity 
for intellectual gymnastics. Today 
there are some grammarians who 
do not take these distinctions with 
any high degree of seriousness. 
They tell us that under no cireum- 
stances in our use of “who” for 
“whom” in everyday speech are we 


likely 


to commit a_ particularly 


bad error. This may be true. Some 
of the subtle 
that nobody but an exceptionally 
precise grammarian will recognize 
them. 


distinctions are so 


But in writing, the laws of 
grammar are stricter, and nobody 
wishes avoidable 
It can be stated with a 
high degree of assurance that there 
is no segment of the English lan- 


guage which gives a teacher a bet- 


to make an 


blunder. 


ter chance to do some real teach- 
ing than in the application of the 
laws of grammar to the use of these 
two pronouns. 

“Grammar is pretty dry stuff,” a 
school superintendent, not noted 


for possessing the virtue of tact, 
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once remarked to a speaker who 
had just completed a lecture on the 
subject to an audience of teachers 


If the victim of this verbal blyd. | 


geon had been a little quicker af | 


thought he 


might have replied 
“No subject is a dry subject unles 
there is a dry teacher. Language 
is rooted in life. Its laws are not 
something devised in the iyor 


towers of abstraction but rather jy 


the practical world of real people, 


Most students find them of com. 
pelling interest. The teacher cap. 
not afford to neglect any means of 
making the study of them more 


practical, vital, and stimulating, 





WHY GEOG 


RAPHY! 


J. GRANVILLE JENSEN 


\W ure is Adak Island?” I did 


not know either, so we looked it up 
together. A second grade girl one 


morning announced, “My Uncle is 


up near Santa Claus. He's in 
Alaska and I know where Alaska 
is.” Children and grownups every- 


where are fascinated by Madame 
Chiang Kai-Shek; they listen to 
her voice on the radio, watch her 
in the news reels and want to know 
more about her serene vet so cour- 
ageous people and the land that is 
China. Thus have we all suddenly 
become geography at 


least conscious of places and peo- 


conscious, 


ple in far away lands. 
It is far 
more than place names somehow 


What is Geography? 
memorized—important as this is 
because while we are basically 
concerned with place locations and 
must rivers, 
lakes the 


face of the earth, geography as a 


know where cities. 


and mountains are on 
science is the study of a place or 
region through the analysis, evalu- 
ation and synthesis of all the facts 


of 


man 


and hu- 
influence the 


environment 
culture which 


natural 


Professor of Geography 
Rhode Island College of Education 
Providence 


locality, region or community and 
consequently the activities of man 
We 


with the climate and its effect on 


at that place. are concerned 
man’s activities, his energy or lack 
of it, and the effect of climate upon 
the productivity of the soil. We 
are concerned with 
of the land surface, its flatness or 
ruggedness; with the location of 
mountain passes or of good port 
sites as they influence man’s activ: 
ities. We are concerned with the 
soil and its capacity to produce. 
We are concerned with the loce 
tion of a place in relation to nat 
ural features, to other areas of 
productivity and markets and to 
the amount, quality and _ location 
of resources, industry and tran 


portation facilities. We are cor 


cerned with the heritage and 
culture of a people in so far a 
these influence the total geo 


graphic scene, with the effects of 
time and scientific advance, over 
of the 


changes these bring about in mané 


coming distances and 


relation to his natural envirol® 


| 


the influence 
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ment, as for instance the changes 
wrought by the airplane. 

Thus the science of geography 
dudies man in his relation to the 
natural environment in which he 
lives by focusing and evaluating 
all the factors which operate to 
influence a particular society or 
place. We may sub-divide this to- 


‘ tal or regional geography into such 


Economic 


fields 


Plant Geography, Human Geogra- 


as Geography. 
phy and the like, but in every 
case geography seeks to do more 
than describe. Having marshalled 
all the facts the geographer evalu- 
ates and synthesizes his data in 
order to explain WHY! From here 
take the 


through the application of sound 


we can next step and 
geographic knowledge and princi- 
ples show what the course of state 
and regional planning should be 
to achieve the optimum for the 
At this mo- 


ment hundreds of our best geog- 


community or region! 


raphers here in the United States 
and abroad are at work assembling 
and the 
knowledge which is so vital to our 


analyzing geographic 
armed forces in the several theaters 
of war and which will become the 
basis for peace plans to follow. 
Geography is not simply a class- 
room subject it 
vital as life itself! 
WwW 

In the elementary 

ography is 


is as real and 


school, ge- 


properly concerned 
with describing how other people 
live, because children understand 
their own basic experiences and 
% can visualize other people in 
these same activities. Here the em- 
phasis in on pure description and 
factual knowledge. My observation 
is that geography at this level has 
been and still is well taught. There 
was a fourth grade class that or- 
ganized an “Explorer’s Club”. 
They decided for themselves what 
countries they would visit through 
books, pictures and films and many 
an hour they spent in study with 
a insatiable thirst to know about 
other lands or places such as the 
Amazon Jungle, the Sahara, Bue- 


A sixth 
grade class made a large pictorial 
map of feet 


by twelve feet in size, and on it 


nos Aires or Capeto..a. 
their own state ten 


illustrated the important physical 


and political features, resources 
and crop areas. They really learned 
geography! 

The great tragedy is that 
raphy stops with the eighth 


in most school systems. 


feoe- 
grade 
There is 
no place where young people learn 
the basic method, the principles 
and facts of scientific geography 
which they now need so badly to 
the Suddenly 
under the stimulus of the terrible 
struggle 


understand world. 


now has been 


raging it 
discovered that most of us not only 
do not know where places are, but 
worse, we do not fully understand 
the of of 


mountains mountain passes, 


significance climate. 
and 
of oceans and land masses as they 
affect the activities of man both in 
We have sud- 
denly been faced with the reality 
that 
once taken for granted, cannot be 


war and in peace. 


many crops and resources, 
grown or produced in this coun- 
try least not 


amounts at a 


or at in 


reasonable cost. 
Newspapers are full of good maps 
and articles about places and peo- 
ple heretofore unknown. Yes, we 
have been forced to discover our- 
selves as part of the world com- 
munity! 
Ww 

Teachers can do something 
about this lack of real geographic 
sense. If you are in an elementary 
school certainly you will continue 
and even improve the good job 
already being done. If you are 
teaching in the senior high school 
it is almost certain that some pro- 
vision will be made so you will 
have the great opportunity to teach 
the more mature pupils the sig- 
It is not 
too much to suggest that two sem- 
ester courses should be required of 
every pupil and that a third should 
be elected especially by those not 
planning to attend college. The 


value of geography as a cultural 


nificance of geography. 


sufficient — 
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background for intelligent citizen- 
ship can never be over-empha- 
sized. 

One semester should concern it- 
self with the physical basis of ge- 
ography because a knowledge of 
climate and its influence, the evo- 
lution and influence of the earth’s 
surface features, soils and vegeta- 
tion skill 


terpreting the environment of any 


are essential to in in- 
given region. In this course pupils 
should go out into the field with 
their teachers for observation of 
the work of rivers, glaciers and 
the 


present topography of the land; 


other elements in forming 
for practice in mapping what they 
see and later to analyze and syn- 
the 
reports. 


thesize whole into useful 


group In many com- 
munities there are projects such 
as state planning studies in which 
senior high school classes could 
cooperate and under proper guid- 
ance could render valuable service 
Such 


studies carried out, in part out of 


while gaining experience. 


doors, will broaden and deepen 
the appreciation and understand- 
ing of nature, will make clear the 
magnitude of the 
guiding spirit of the universe and 
the humble of 
achievements. 

The may well 
be devoted to a survey of world 


and wonder 


stature mans 


second semester 
geographic regions using the prin- 
ciples already learned and adding 
many basic principles of human 
geography when the teacher finds 
that they are illustrated in the re- 
gion being studied. Or as an al- 
ternative there could be offered a 
more detailed study of a particular 
region such as “The Regional Ge- 
ography of North America”. In 
either case pupils should be led 
to understand the geographic basis 
How lo- 
cation has influenced the growth 
and economy of a port like New 
York or a central city like Chi- 
cago. 


of society as he finds it. 


How geography expressed 
in terms of climate, physiography, 
soil, resources and location influ- 
ences the man of the Corn Belt, of 
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the Taiga of Canada, of the New 
England Manufacturing Belt, of 
the 
Steppes of Central Asia. How the 


Selva of Brazil or of the 


influence of geography persists 
through the ages and that where 
the environment is the same man’s 
basic responses and occupations are 
similar in character. 

A third highly desirable course 
that could be offered as an elective 
in the junior or senior year is 
Economic Geography. In its study 
the student learns to explain why 
certain regions of the world can 
produce various commodities while 
He learns 
the world’s resources are 


other regions cannot. 
where 
found, where they are used, the 
the 
principles of economic geography 


lines of trade and general 
that cause certain industries and 
occupations to thrive in one place 
but not in another. This study of 
the relation of the environment to 
the 


day 


productive occupations is to- 
of great importance if people 
are to understand the world and 
its problems as for example the 
question of the “Have and Have- 


not-Nations.” 


v 


It has become apparent that a 
sound knowledge of geography is 
essential in a well rounded edu- 
cation. No other subject has such 
great possibilities to help mature 
students to understand, appreciate 
and respect the people of other 
lands. Certainly no one will deny 
that climate, topography and re- 
sources are greatly influencing the 
military campaigns in Africa, Eu- 
rope or the Far East. In a less spec- 
tacular, yet nonetheless persistent 
way, the influence of geography is 
basic to every community of man. 
There is a neat balance between 
what the natural environment will 
permit and what man can do and 
actually does for his living — we 
for instance cannot grow bananas 
commercially in Rhode Island. 

Geography well taught in two 
or three semester courses of the 


senior high school can go far in 


the direction ot the needed feel- 
ing of world understanding and 
which must 


global cooperation 


precede any hope of permanent 
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world peace. Today we stand at 
the threshold of a New World 


which may well be one of peace, | 
ls this goal important enough? \ 
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The Schoolmasters Reply 


The room grew slowly quiet then 

When Jonathan had finished 
speech. 

The master stood before the men 

As though he spoke alone with 
each. 

He’d known them all as men and 
boys, 

This simple man, whose kindly eye 

Had overseen their cares and joys 

While half a hundred years went 

by. 

“°Tis true.” he said with quiet 
voice, 

“Expenses mount and taxes soar; 

And that among them all our 
choice 

Must favor those which count the 
more. 

Tis true that county, state, and 
town 

Face rising costs from year to 
year. 

No doubt we must keep taxes 
down 

Lest government hecome too 


dear. 


“But Jonathan, we must take care 

Lest that which means the most 
be lost. 

The institutions which we share 

Must each prove worthy of its 
cost. 

Each one should show how it has 
stood 

As joint investment, where we 
pool 

Resources for the common good. 

Among the first belongs the 
school.” 


“What then would be its cost?” he 
said. 

“If it should mean that you'd have 
more 
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With which to buy your daily 


bread 


Than you have ever had before! | 


Would not it be a wise expense 

If you should find your gains 
should run 

To greater sums of pounds and 
pence 

Than they would be were this not 


done? 


“Aye, Jonathan, *twas in this room 

You studied first the engine’s 
ways. 

The principles that built your 
loom 

Were mastered in those early 
days. 

You, Timothy, sat over here 

And learned the rudiments of 
trade. 

“Twas here you started your 
career 

That by their use a fortune 
made. 


“Our senator, whose spoken word 
May change the nation’s course 
tonight! 
How often have these old walls 
heard 
His voice support the cause of 
right! 
The doctor’s hand, in time of 
need, 
Has touched us all from year to 


year. 
Our debt to him, though great 
indeed, 


Is balanced by his learning here. 


“Our citizens could ill afford 

In proper style their youth to 
teach 

If each supplied from private 
hoard 

The learning here within their 
reach. 
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Through public action we provide 
The common school for everyone. 
Each citizen is here supplied 

An education for his son. 


“The public school preserves the 
best 

That use and time have proven 
good. 

Throughout the years in every 
test 


Our school above reproach has 
stood. 

Our fathers raised this humble 
roof 

That man might live by reason’s 
rule. 

You men about me stand as 
proof; 

They builded well in this our 
school. 


“The level of the common thought, 
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Upon which rests our social state, 

Meets limit in the aim that’s 
sought. 

We here may make, or mar, our 
fate. 

This night we exercise our right 

To choose the course our school 
must take. 

Think well before you vote 
tonight. 

I pray you men, make no 
mistake.” 
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UR institution, not many years 
ago, drew up and officially adopted 
a philosophy and list of objectives 
to serve as a guide for the work of 
its instructional and administrative 
personnel. This philosophy stated 
in general but very fundamental 
terms the view which the school 
holds of its place in American life 
in general and in the school sys- 
tem of the state in particular. This 
view briefly was that the school 
has for its purpose the preparation 
of youth for the democratic life in 
its social and individual aspects. 
The social aspect emphasizes the 
part played by the individual in 
political, economic, and social con- 
tacts, while the individual aspect 
stresses the necessity of attention 
to matters of health, 
worthy use of leisure, appreciation 
of the beautiful, and admirable 
traits of character. Further, it was 


personal 


stated that the curriculum to ac- 
complish these ends must be as 
broad as life, both formal and in- 
formal in organization, and 
made available to pupils through 
a guidance system based on re- 
quirements The 
whole plan was designed to make 


its 


and electives. 


the high school years as valuable 


OKA STANTON FLICK 
Head, Department of Social Studies 


Arsenal Technical Schools 
Indianapolis 


as possible to the pupil as a prep- 
aration for life. 

This further 
particularized and refined by its 


philosophy was 
restatement in terms of a group of 
objectives designed to point out 
specific directions of work neces- 
sary for the accomplishment of the 
desired ends. These objectives em- 
phasize the acquisition of funda- 
mental knowledges and skills, the 
discovery and development of 
the 
health, the improvement of char- 


abilities, preservation of 
acter and of esthetic appreciation, 
the wise use of leisure, the under- 
standing of our political, economic 
and social life, the improvement 
of citizenship, and the apprecia- 
ideals of 
our country. : 


tion of the democratic 


This philosophy and these ob- 
jectives are conceived of as perma- 
Although 
they vary in the specific aspects 


nent in their nature. 
that they may wear from time to 
time and in the methods used by 
the 
they are unchanging in their ap- 


school for their attainment. 


plicability to the fundamental pur- 
nose of the school to prepare for 
life. They are the same in depres- 
sion as in prosperity. in simplicity 


of life as in complexity, in war as 
in peace. War does not set aside 
this philosophy nor these object- 
ives. Education in war is still prep- 
We still want our 
pupils to have possession of funda- 
mental knowledges and skills. We 
still want to develop their abilities 


aration for life. 


and improve their characters. We 
still want them to use their leisure 
time wisely. We want good citizens 
in war, but we want them, too, in 
peace. We want pupils to learn 
to be healthy in war, but so we 
We need machinists 
in war, but we need them also in 
We more 
machinists in war than we do in 
peace, but that is a shift of empha- 
sis only and not a reconstruction 
This 
end should be attained by guid- 
ance, not by the abrogation of 
fundamental purposes. 


do in peace. 


peace. may need 


of our educational system. 


War does six things to American 
society : 

1. It redirects many individu- 
als, chiefly men, into the armed 
services, necessarily removing them 
from educational institutions and 
from productive civilian activities. 

2. it 
dustry more and more from the 


changes American  in- 





production of goods for the peace- 
time needs of society to the pro- 
duction of supplies, machines, and 


munitions useful primarily only in- 


war. 
> ie 


nomic life by artificially increas- 


upsets peace-time eco- 
ing many incomes at the same time 
that the war effort is decreasing 
the stock of civilian goods for sale. 

4. It is emotionally disturbing, 
through the unaccustomed posses- 
sion of purchasing power, the sor- 
rows and anxieties attending op- 
erations in the field, the destruc- 
tion of home and social ties by 
the shifting of populations and the 
consequent severing of customary 
moral moorings, and the engender- 
ing of antipathies and hatreds 
toward enemy peoples. 

5. It makes life simpler and 
more primitive by high taxation, 
scarcity of goods, and magnifica- 
tion of the virtues of frugality, 
thrift, 
singleness of purpose. At the same 
time paradoxically the legal and 
social machinery to attain this sim- 


efficiency, service, and 


plicity of life with justice to all 
becomes more intricate. 

6. It intensifies old-fash- 
ioned virtues of devotion to coun- 


the 


try, understanding and apprecia- 
tion of its civilization and ideals, 
and willingness to sacrifice for its 
protection. 

These six things which war does 
to American society have corre- 
sponding effects upon the nature 
of the education which the schools 
need to impart to youth as a prep- 
aration for life. 
the schools in war time, therefore, 
have a double function: 

1. They mus! remain faithful 
to their time-honored purpose of 


In this situation 


transmitting the social heritage, 
American civilization, technology, 
the arts, letters and science, and 
democratic ideals and apprecia- 
tions from the older to the younger 
generation. 

2. They must help to facilitate 
the shifts in human energy that 
have been mentioned, soften the 


impact of economic change, assist 


in the maintenance of emotional 
stability, train for the acceptance 
of a more rigorous life, and main- 
tain and broaden both patriotism 
and the world outlook as a moral 
reserve for the prosecution of our 
all-out war. 

If the schools face any dilemma 
at the present time, it arises from 
faintness of appreciation of the 
necessity of performing these two 
tasks and from the difficulty of the 
decision as to their relative posi- 
tions in education and the meth- 
ods of their accomplishment in 
time of war. 

The first of these tasks of the 
schools dictates at once that there 
must be no retreat from the duty 
of building that understanding of, 
and appreciation for, American 
arts and letters, ideals and institu- 
tions for which we are now fight- 


ing. The so-called Liberal Arts 
are nothing more than the unseen 


but 


basis 


powerful moral and spiritual 
which the 
mechanical evidences of our civil- 
Without them 
these evidences, in brick and mor- 


upon tangible 


ization are erected. 


tar, tools and machinery, would 
corrode away and disappear. With 
them, though cities are destroyed 
and factories and fields laid waste, 
the inner resources of the people 
are able to plan and carry out the 
reconstruction of a happier day. 
The destruction of Coventry or 
even of London did not destroy the 
We have faith that 
if it were New York and Chicago 
the 
manifest. 


British spirit. 


same steadfastness would be 

The second task is also impor- 
tant directing our minds and 
hands to the prosecution of an all- 
out war. The schools can help do 
this, but they cannot do it all. 
Industry and the armed forces 
must do most of jt. They must do 
most of it for four reasons: 

1. The job is too big for the 
schools even in lines in which the 
schools can work at it. 

2. Much of the work is too new 
and changing, technically, for the 


schools to keep abreast. 
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3. High schools are dealing 
with wholly or partly immature 
persons. 

4. Much of the work must be 
done under conditions which the 
schools cannot duplicate ( flying 
aircraft, for instance). 

The part that the schools cap 


do, they can accomplish (1) by | 
seeing to it that their curriculuy | 


really makes possible preparation 
life, (2) 


offerings to contribute to the im. 


for by modifying their 











mediate demands which the war | 


makes upon youth at 
years of age, and (3) by guiding 
youth into the lines of work in 
which as parts of American soci- 
ety, military or civilian, they ean 
make the greatest contributions to 
the day's needs. 


eighteen | 


mm > e ° | 
To do the first of these things 


the school should do some soul- 
searching to make sure that it is 
furnishing the proper opportuni- 
ties. This, of course, is a peace- 
time as well as a war-time duty. 
When first has been 


taken, courses of study for those 


this step 
soon to leave school for partici- 
pation in the war should be modi- 
fied to meet the needs, so far as 
This does 


not necessarily mean new courses 


these can be discerned. 


and will not probably necessitate 
new courses in most cases, but only 
modification of existing courses. 
After all this, the pupil needing a 
certain kind of instruction and the 
instruction itself should be brought 
together by a particularly individ- 
ual and searching guidance pro- 
gram. The bases of choice may 
all the from com- 

on the hand to 
on other. The 
school should not hesitate to re- 
quire where the wisdom of the re- 


range way 


pulsion one 


free choice the 


quirement is beyond question. 
How these demands upon edu- 
cation are to be met is for each 
department to decide. The philos 
ophy herein set forth can be im- 
plemented in no better way than 
by a conscientious consideration 
by specialists in all fields of the 
contribution their fields can make 
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to preparation for life in general 
and to war-time life in particular. 
If they can make little or no con- 
tribution to war-time life, they 
may have a contribution to life 
in general, both for the younger 
pupil and for the older ones facing 
induction into war industry or the 
armed services. If they can make 
a contribution both to life in gen- 
eral and to war-time life, they must 
be mindful of their double trust. 

War needs necessitate haste. 
This haste makes some accelera- 
tion by certain pupils advisable 
and necessary. Administrative ef- 
forts should be made to make sure 
that the adjustment of pupil load 
is made in proportion to capacity. 
Special devices, such as summer 
school, may be worked out. In 
war-time it is probably justifiable 


to err on the side of too rapid 
acceleration. Through all these 
plans, however, should run the 
caution that there are limits be- 
yond which education cannot be 
speeded up. Such limits are im- 
posed by the rate of physical de- 
velopment of the young person, by 
the psychological difficulties of as- 
similation of material, and by other 
influences. Acceleration opens the 
way, also, almost inevitably to 
At the close of the 
re-evaluation of the 


whole idea and plan of accelera- 


superficiality. 
emergency a 


tion is certainly mandatéry in the 
interest of long-time progress. 
WwW 
This philosophy is based on the 
idea that war-time and peace-time 
education are fundamentally the 
same. They vary only in emphasis 
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if both are wisely conceived. Ie jg 
based on the maxim, “Hold fast ty 
that which is good.” It implie; 
that change should be well-consid. 


—— 


ered if it makes deep inroads upon 
past experience. It intends, on the 
other hand, that where the change 


of times indicates educational 
changes, these should be courage. 
ously made. | 
The schools have a right to claim 
some credit for a sound philoso. 
phy in peace in view of the deyo. 
tion and steadfastness and courage | 
and sacrifice shown by unnum. 


boys and 
younger men who now are our de. 


bered thousands of 
fenders on a hundred fronts, A 
sound philosophy in war should 
depart only in fear and trembling 
from the which we see 
around us. \ 


realities 





A PRINCIPAL'S LETTER TO PARENTS 


To Parents of Dunellen High 
School Pupils: 

This is intended as a kindly 
statement to help you in your 
thinking concerning your child and 
the high school. 

We believe that you want your 
child to develop into a useful, self- 
reliant, law-abiding citizen. You 
will agree that it will take 
considerable intelligent effort on 
your part and ours to achieve that 
end. 

In a world and community upset 
by war there is a strong tendency 
for youngsters to become ¢»!in- 
quent. A “What’s the use” atti- 
tude must be overcome with a 
purposeful standard of devotion 
and service such as many in our 
armed forces possess. Frankly you 
can help the school tremendously 
by backing us up at home before 
your child. When you cannot hon- 
estly do so feel free to point out 
to us first your own recommenda- 
tions. 


To sell the idea of the school’s 
importance please insist on regular 
attendance. A trip to the hair- 
dresser, an errand in Plainfield, a 
visit to a relative are not proper 
reasons for missing school. Neither 
is it wise to stay out to avoid tardi- 
ness or even to attend church if 
an early service can be substituted. 
In short pupils should not stay out 
of school unless under similar cir- 
cumstances they would stay home 


How- 


does oc- 


from a wage-paying job. 
ever, whenever absence 
cur parents should promptly send 
an excuse giving an accurate rea- 
son even if that reason be truancy. 
This will help develop a sense of 
fair play and honesty. Awkward 
and harmful develop 
when one parent “covers” a child’s 
absence and another frankly and 
honestly admits a mistake. Also 
please do not ask a child to sign 
his own excuse. Repeated truancy 
can be the forerunner of serious 


character defects. The child who 


situations 


W. F. BOLEN 
Principal of High School ) 
Dunellen, New Jersey 


will not stay on the job at school 
might very easily become the de- 
serter from the Army. 

Next please note carefully let- 
ters and reports from school. Look | 
at the citizenship mark (conduct) 
Com- 
mend any improvement and en- 
June will 
be too late to do anything about 
failing marks received in Novem- 


and the attendance record. 


courage when needed. 


ber. For a closer check-up you are 
privileged to request a weekly re- 
port. This will be given to any 
child who is instructed at home 
to get it. They are given out 
through the office on Friday morn- 
ings but only on request. If the 
child does not bring it home, it 
is because he hasn’t asked for it. 
These reports can cover lessons 


or conduct. They will be signed 


by the principal and should also 
be signed at home and returned 
to school on Monday. 

A forgetful child can be required 
by the parent to keep an assign- 
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The Accent is on 


SPEECH 


In thousands of schools Linguaphone Sets 
have proved the most effective aid to the 
teacher and pupil. In the classroom or pri- 
vate study Linguaphone’s high-fidelity elec- 
trical recordings vitalize the language lesson, 
provide unwearied, uniform repetition, and 
lend interest to ear-training. 


14,000 Schools and Colleges 
Use LINGUAPHONE Sets 


The Linguaphone foreign language record- 
ings in 29 languages were made by some of 
the foremost language authorities at the 
leading universities, The Sorbonne, Gotting- 
gen, Seville, Oxford, Cambridge, London, 


Rome, Stockholm, Columbia, etc. In each 
language the text is spoken by from six to 
nine native informants, men and women. 


English SPEECH Records 


The Linguaphone Catalogue of English 
Speech recording contains the most exten- 
sive list of records in English, including 
English and American phonetics, pronuncia- 
tion, conversation, dialects, Shakespeare, 
drama, poetry, choral verse speaking, Bible 
readings and many other subjects. 


Send for 
FREE copy: 


Linguaphone Lanquage Series, 
English Speech Records. 


41 RCA BUILDING, 








LINGUAPHONE 


ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


INSTITUTE 





NEW YORK, 20, N. Y. 





ment book. If there seems to be 
a lack of homework, the teacher 
or principal will sign the book on 
request to verify its accuracy. It 
is recommended also that a regular 
time and place be arranged for do- 
ing homework, preferably with 
reference materials at hand but not 
a radio. 
Parents can also help us in 
stressing the care of school books 
and materials. Covers are required 
and cleanliness Gym 
equipment should be kept sanitary 
but laundering should not inter- 
fere with the gym schedule. Pupils 


should be careful with money and 


is urged. 


valuables in school. 

Parents can help most impor- 
tantly by insisting on plain old- 
fashioned obedience. Some homes 
do a better job than the school 
here, while in other cases the only 
control over the child is the school. 
The pupil should accept the fact 
that he is to do as he is told even 
though he believes something else 


would be better. This concept has 
value even in a democratically con- 
trolled school. Pupils we believe 
should have the right to be heard 
but the orderly handling of large 
groups cannot be interfered with 
by one who must argue for his 
rights. There is a proper time and 
place for this. In this school there 
are two invariable reasons for sus- 
pension. One is outright impu- 
dence to a teacher, the other is 


wilful Such pupils 


will immediately be sent home and 


disobience. 


will be re-instated only after a con- 
For ihe 
benefit of the greater number it 


ference with the parent. 


might become necessary to perma- 
nently expel for repeated defiance. 
Continued failure to do required 
work may also be classified as in- 
subordination. 

In wartime many of our pu- 
pils are working or have both 


parents working. We will do what- 


ever we can that will be helpful 
in meeting these emergency situ- 
ations but we do not want such 
work used as an excuse for a pupil 
doing less than his best. Requests 
for early dismissal or days off will 
be granted only if there is a rea- 
sonable assurance that school work 
will not suffer. 

We hope you will keep informed 
the Read 
the handbook, come to school af- 
fairs and the P.T.A. 


come to visit and bring us your 


about school affairs. 


You are wel- 


comments. With your help we can 

improve the school. This year we 

shall expect more effort on the 

part of the pupils and more prog- 

ress in meeting our obligations as 
citizens in a democracy. 

We ask your friendly coopera- 

tion. 
Cordially yours, 
W. F. Boren, 
Principal. 
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I'M TEACHING AGAIN 


O BAND plays. There is no 
sound of marching feet. Yet every 
week all over these United States 
hundreds of former teachers are 
returning to positions they left one, 
five, or even ten years ago. 

Why are they going back? Well, 
To 


help out in a national emergency 


why did you, why did I? 


the present shortage of experi- 
enced teachers—naturally! Does 
anyone dare question our motives? 
Of course they do! We can’t expect 
always to hear our neighbors say- 
ing: 

“Isn't it 


things work out? 


the 
when it 


wonderful 
Just 
looked as if we were going to be 


way 


short of teachers Mrs. Jones next 
door is going to take sixth grade 
again and Mrs. Smith down at the 
corner has signed up to teach 
English next term.” 

There are people who criticize: 


“Now they’re getting all those old 


has-beens back. What do they 
know—or care—about modern 
methods of teaching? They’re 


only interested in the money. They 
ought to stay home and look after 
their husbands and children.” 

Perhaps this criticism is justi- 
fied. It depends upon the teacher 
herself and her real reason for 
going back, for the reason each of 
us returned may well be the secret 
of our success or failure as we 
again take our places in_ this 
country’s vast educational system. 

The other day I was talking to 
Mrs. A. She started teaching again 
six months ago because, as she said, 
“my hushand was drafted. I 
neeced a job and the 
needed a teacher.” 

I don’t know anything about 
Mrs. A’s teaching ability, but I 
wondered. as she talked to me 
whether IN really wanted to teach 
again. 


school 


The next day | met Mrs. G. in 
the Teachers’ Room. She was fairly 
bursting with her own importance. 
“lm merely doing my duty. 
They're so short of teachers. I just 
told Henry | was going to get a 
girl in to take care of the house 
and I'd go back to teaching. We’ve 
all got to do our bit, you know!” 
Patriotism or boredom? I didn’t 
quite like to ask! 

There are all kinds of reasons 
But it 
as though none of us whose rela- 


for returning. does seem 
tion to our profession is that of an 
experienced teacher, once retired, 
should have come back unless we 
It’s all 


right to say that the schools need 


really enjoyed teaching. 
us because we've had experience 
Just the same, 
they aren’t going to be too pleased 


teaching before. 


when they discover that some of us 
came back purely for that monthly 
check or because we'd gotten bored 
with housework. I don’t mean that 
we should eliminate the financial 
angle entirely. Few of us can afford 
that 


asis we put on the purely personal 


but it is the degree of emph- 


side of the question which makes 
the first important 
don’t you think? 


difference. 


Then, once we're back. the ease 
with which we adjust ourselves to 
our surroundings is of supreme 


importance in determining our 
true value. 

Ever since I’ve been back—and 
it’s only been a few months—I’ve 


been trying to adapt my former 
mode of living to this new, more 
complex, life. Sometimes I wonder 
if I should have written “experi- 
enced” on my application. I seem 
to have found more stumbling 
blocks than the average first-year 
teacher, but perhaps some of my 
problems will be typical enough to 
illustrate what may—and does— 
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happen when you start teaching 
again. 

My first problem was that of 
evolving a Jekyll-Hyde personal. 
ity for myself. Boards of Educa. 
cation aren't interested in paying 
for the time I spend worrying 
about the day’s menu or little Sam. 
mie’s pending visit to the dentist, 
They hired me, and you, to do a 
job. They want that job well done 
with no time out for extracurricu- 
lar activities, or thoughts about 
them. Learning to confine my per- 
sonal life to those hours after the 
closing bell was hard. But careful 
managing and will power soon 
helped me to divorce my profes. 
sional and private lives. 

Also, I’ve discovered that stay- 
ing on and correcting a few sets of 
papers after I can legitimately 
leave school serves a double pur- 
pose. I’m not tempted to cut my 
school time short and I don’t in- 
flict that part of my school life 
on my long-suffering family. 

Before I accepted my position I 
was rather vague about what I'd do 
if | had to be at home for a few 


days, or even a week or so. When 


[ signed my contract I hadn't 
planned on Susie’s catching whoop- 
ing cough—but she did and I 


found out that substitutes aren't so 

easy to hire these days. They've 

accepted full-time positions too. 
Luckily for her 


working ma—she had a couple of 


Susie and 


devoted grandparents who were 
delighted to take over. But. other 
Susies may not be so fortunate. So, 
if you have a Susie, or a Sammie, 
you ll be wise if you plan now for 
a possible emergency of this kind. 

The draft was the indirect cause 
of another problem I had to solve. 
Perhaps discovered, 
that doesn’t arrange 
leaves to coincide with even the 


you're too, 


Uncle Sam 


—— 


=< — 
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numerous holidays on the school 
calendar. 

For my husband's first furlough 
| was tempted to ask for time off. 
But, after thinking it over | de- 
cided that was for young brides, 
not an old married woman. Still, 
there are women on our faculty 
who've been married longer than 
| who couldn't understand our 
superintendent's refusal to extend 
spring vacation a few days so they 
could make two-thousand mile 
jaunts to 


camps and naval bases. 


visit their husbands’ 

| wonder if anyone else minded 
going back to routine and admin- 
istrative organization as much as | 
did. To have so many plans and 


for 


“supreme” 


decisions already made you, 
alter having been in 
command at home was a little hard 
to take, but I found we must learn 
to abide by the decisions of others, 
especially at school. Taking criti- 
cism gracefully and cooperating 
wholeheartedly aren't just phrases 
—they’re part of a behavior pat- 
tern we'd all do well to cultivate. 
A busy 
hasn't the pamper 
We've come back to help. So, let’s 


superintendent simply 


time to us, 
forget our own way of doing things 
if it differs from the administra- 
tion's. Haven't you found it really 
works out better for everyone that 
way? 

No mattr how recently we left 
the teaching field we're going to 
find there are adjustments to make 
in the matter of new subject ma- 
terial and methods of presentation. 
You've probably discovered, as | 
did, that war has changed a great 
many things, including those which 
we must stress in the It’s 
up to us to keep up on these 


schools. 


changes and not wish blissfully for 
the 


were “so much simpler.” 


“good old days” when things 


Also, until recently teachers did 
not have to contend with daily 
changes in schedule as well as 
Yet 


situations now change overnight. 


changes in subject matter. 


New instructions from Washington 
or the unexpected drafting of a 
fellow worker may alter carefully 
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Announcing 


TO LIVE IN HEALTH 


By R. Will Burnett 


A new textbook for health education in high schools 
by one of America’s foremost science educators. 
Swiftly, surely, and with compelling power, it strikes 
to the heart of this problem of health. Simply and in- 
terestingly written, in easy, nontechnical language, 
it shows the student with warmth and friendly under- 
standing why and hew to live in health. In the hands 
of our young people this book will be a powerful | 
weapon in the battle of the home front. | 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 
Chicago 


San Francisco 











laid plans. With only an hour’s 
notice, a senior history teacher 
may find a freshman math class 
added to her teaching load. If this 
happens to us, can we let ourselves 
believe we are being imposed upon 
because no mention was made of 
math when we signed our con- 
tracts? Well, hardly! It’s just an- 
other of those things we've got to 
take! 

Those first few days I was back 
I had considerable difficulty for- 
getting the kind of life I had been 
living. Still, 'd made my decision 
and it was up to me to stick with 
it. So I told myself, “See here, no 
more of these wishful thoughts of 
afternoon naps, matinees and leis- 
Remember, 


urely lunches. 


gave them up for the duration!” 


you 


It wasn’t easy and way down un- 
derneath I still miss them but P’'m 
trying not to waste any valuable 
school time and energy comparing 
teaching with the life I once led. 


What's your attitude toward 


your position? Do you consciously 
consider it as purely temporary? 
Few of us can do our best work if 
we keep thinking “This is a dura- 
I'm merely, filling in”. 
Yet, we've all got to keep think- 


tion job. 


ing, “I'm holding this job in trust. 
It is my responsibility to see that 
I do my best work now, next week, 
next month, and 
year.” This is the only attitude we 


perhaps next 


can have, if we're real teachers— 
and none of us certainly would 
wish to be classed otherwise. 

Of course there are other prob- 
lems—and I suppose I'll find more 
and more as the months go by. 
Still, in spite of my mistakes, and 
the mistakes I’m sure others like 
myself are making, I firmly believe 
that those of us who really want 
to teach can come back into the 
schools and be good teachers. We'll 
just have to refuse to put our per- 
sonal life before our duty to the 
youth of our country. We will do 


eur part—right? 





\. 


\ 
ARMY INSTRUCTORS GET POINTERS 


LT. JOHNS H. HARRINGTON 
Formerly Instructor at | 
Orange (California) Union High School 
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No 
No 


more school . . 
more books . 

No more 
looks ... 


teachers ‘ross-eyed 
Teachers who have brightened 
at the first two lines of this “cheer- 
ful little ditty” and who have 
clouded at the third probably 
envy, some respects, 
younger male colleagues who have 
deserted classrooms and texts fer 
training camps and combat. 


“At these pedagogica! 
young sprouts don’t need to worry 
about lesson 
and 


in their 


least, 


plans, supervisors, 
classroom technique,” say 
some of the senior faculty mem- 
bers. “They can go ahead about 
the business of winning the war 
and forget about evening courses, 
correcting papers, and illustrative 
material.” 

This, of course, is just where the 
old — I mean the senior — mem- 
bers of the faculty are wrong. An 
erstwhile school teacher in the 
Army sooper or later will no 
longer be “erstwhile” -—— and 
he'll just be continuing his civilian 
vocation. Instead of dealing with 
math, social studies, or English, of 
course, he will be beetling his 
brows over ways in which to teach 
marksmanship, how to get the 
proper illustrative materials 
instruction in 


for 
defense against 
chemical warfare, or in rehearsing 
a group for a demonstration on 
scouting and patrolling. 

It’s still teaching all right. Do 
some of these directions sound fa- 
miliar? 

“Don't talk into your notes.” 

“Don’t talk with your back to 
the class.” 

“Don't be a ‘weaver’; stand still 
unless you have a reason to move.” 
like a 


Yes, it sounds 


critic 


teacher giving a teacher cadet some 
last-minute instructions before he 
“goes into the game.” These are 
a few of the pointers, however, 
in no 
when they go 


which young officers get 
uncertain terms 


to work 


preparing recruits for 
what they must face “over there.” 

Just as in a teacher's college or 
in a School of Education in some 
university, the matter of prepara- 
tion receives 
bulletin 
demonstration 


spirited emphasis. 
commented, “All 
will be rehearsed 
and will be witnessed by at least 
officer, senior to the officer 
who is conducting the demonstra- 
tion.” 

Whether it is the Infantry or 
branch of 
though, the same effort is made to 
maintain instructional standards. 
The Field Artillery Journal, for ex- 
ample, published a check list to 
be used as a guide in teaching. 
It covered such things so familiar 
to the civilian instructor as light- 


One 


one 


some other service, 


ing, ventilation, use of charts suf- 
ficiently large to be seen by the 
whole class.:and good blackboard 


technique. It dealt with weather 


conditions as they might affect 
classes held outside, since most 


military training is conducted out- 
of-doors. The following comment 
came from the Field Artillery. al- 
though it might well have come 
from the lips of John Dewey. “Re- 
member that men learn by all five 
senses, and by actually doing.” 
The thought of lesson plans. 
harking back to the days of cadet 
teaching, is one which “erstwhile” 
teachers now in the service must 
think about as more than some- 
thing reminiscent of a previous oc- 
cupation. The 66th Division at 
Camp Blanding, Florida, for ex- 
ample, to which I am assigned, 
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provided a form for the writing 
of a lesson analysis and plan be. 
fore training started. Plans and 
training officers did not want in. 
structors to overlook anything, In 
fact, they came around to visit 
classes frequently just to make 
sure nothing was being omitted, 
Each officer was to prepare a les 
son analysis and a lesson plan for 
each class which he had. 

Outline of the analysis included 
the following: subject: what must 
be taught; how it will be accom- 
plished; and summary. The plan 
itself included the name of the in- 
structor; hour and date of instrue- 
tion; place at which the class was 
to be held; number of students; 
who the students were: aids; the 
lesson aim; reference; the training 
schedule or program of which the 
lesson was a part; time required 
for explanation, demonstration, 
practical work, discussion, and ex- 
amination, as well as a written 
brief covering the essential details 
of each. 

After skimming through the di- 
rections given to some Army in- 
structors to make their teaching 
more effective, public and private 
school faculty members may agree 
that those youthful colleagues who 
have gone off to war are not being 
able to forget their peace-time vo- 
cations after all. By and large, im 
camps throughout the country an 
effective program of instruction is 
in operation; and every effort is 
made to keep the ultimate object 
ive of that instruction in mind— 
victory on the field of battle, vie- 
tory which not only will permit 
young teachers to join their old 
faculties but which also will per 
mit other young men to go back 


to their jobs, too. 


 — 
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) Speaking of a Oe 


RANDALL R. PENHALE 


Principal, Iron River (Mich.) High School 


Defense, Delinquency 
And Democracy 

In days of crises such as those 
through which we are now travel- 
ing schools are institutions which 
most assuredly have shown the 
impact of war. Faculties have been 
pared to the irreducible minimum. 
Hundreds have 
filled vital gaps with married wo- 
men teachers, the only alternative 
being curtailment or complete sus- 
pension of certain types of instruc- 


of communities 


| tion. State departments have been 





willing to wrestle with demands 
for temporary certificates and as 
a result the problem of lowered 
standards of teacher training, as 
in all previous war eras, is again 
present. 

What is occuring in Michigan 
schools is typical of other sections 


of the country. After years of up- 
hill climbing during which time 
educational authorities succeeded 
in requiring, for example, high 
school teachers to have as a min- 
imum a bachelor’s degree, the in- 
roads of selective service have in 
many departments of instruction 
made this now impossible. Where 
for years it has been found de- 
sirable for adolescent boys and 
girls to have men as well as women 
teachers, the ratio of the one to 
the other is now rapidly favoring 
Teaching as an occupa- 
tion for men has not been officially 
designated as essential—a decision 
which many leaders contend is re- 
grettable. Not that we would con- 
done the school room as a haven 
for those who should serve their 
in uniform, but rather 


women. 


country 


would we insist that the education 
of our future citizens of a then 
war-weary world should be direc- 
ted by the best! 

The present conflict is without 
comparison in history. The after 
effects of this war can not be anti- 
cipated as being even roughly sim- 
ilar to World War I. In our pre- 
occupation with the immensity of 
the job of getting on with the war, 
we have lost sight of the job which 
looms ahead—getting ready now 
By what strange 
manipulation of logic do we per- 
mit ourselves to think that men 
their 


for the peace. 


can better 
country by getting into a uniform 
or an armaments factory? The 
preparation of our youth te live 


teachers serve 


in peace is indeed a defense in- 
dustry. 
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Home and community life today 
is more disorganized than at any 
previous period in the memory of 
man. Pupils in the primary and 
intermediate grades are bewildered 
with talk of war, and the bewild- 
erment is only lessened in degree 
for high Their 
minds are befuddled. Family cir- 
cles have been tragically broken 
by absent brothers and fathers. 


school youth. 


Death has entered. In metropoli- 
tan centers every employable per- 
son has a job for part or all of the 
day or night. Even schools, at 
least in Michigan, have set up 
schedules permitting students to 
engage in part time employment. 
Prosperity has returned at least 
in terms of money with which to 
Delin- 
quency is again on the rampage. 
It is the natural end product ‘vhen 


buy what one can buy. 


adolescents are not given the at- 
tention they need and deserve. 
What then of democracy? 

Since Pearl Harbor emphasis 
has properly been placed upon 
preparing youth to take their 
part in the combative end of the 
Too little has 
given to the social sciences where- 


war. stress been 
in an opportunity is presented to 
learn the real values of democratic 
living. It is no surprise to teachers 
of civics, American government, 
United States history, and econ- 
omics how little the average pupil 
in secondary school really knows 
about democracy. For adults the 
word is as common as our talk 
the weather, and Mark 


Twain's quip about the latter is 
july 


about 


coming to be increasingly true of 
democracy. 


We are doing nothing 
about it. 

The need of the hour is a greater 
opportunity for youth to practice 
democracy. The laboratory for 
such experience is in the school 
itself. Student 
government 15 


participation in 
the answer. It 15 
not the easiest task for an admin- 
istrator to assume, but the bene- 
ficial results, while not always im- 
mediately observable, are worth 
the effort. The stuc'y of democracy 
from a textbook icllowed by the 


conventional recitation is perhaps 
as good a method as any to discuss 
the tenets of American life 
institutions, but I can still hear 
Columbia’s Dr. Kilpatrick, fortu- 
nately for me, giving emphasis to 


and 


Dewey's doctrine of learning by 
existence is 
founded on the knowledge of and 
practice in democracy. It is high 
time ‘that 
take cognizance of the lateness of 
the hour! 


doing. Our national 


some administrators 
I am referring to those 
of us who still insist on running 
everything from the office. True, 
it is the easiest way, particularly 
in these maddening days, but not 
to permit adolescents to experi- 
ment with governing themselves 
is to neglect wur responsibility. 
The sooner student leaders realize 
the difficulties of governing them- 
selves rather than passing the buck 


to the principal—the better pre- 
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pared will they be for adult eit. 
izenship. If secondary schools do 
not immediately take an active jp. 
terest in the student-participation. 
in-government movement, it is jn. 
deed a bad omen for our own de. 
sire to preserve the four freedoms, 

The little red schoolhouse and 
‘readin’, ‘ritin’, and ‘rithmetic” are 
no longer satisfactory symbols of 
America’s educational machinery. 
The time has arrived when school 
men and women should realize as 
never before the importance of 
their profession in days of crisis, 
Let no one tell us we should get 
out of it and into a defense indus 
try. We are not helping to mam. 
facture armament nor shouldering 
a gun at the front lines, but we 
hold in our hands to shape as we 
please America’s future citizens— 
those who will and must win the 
peace. 





Se Safely eke 


Confidence Undermined 
Attention 
new 


principals:—We as 
teachers are anxious to co- 
operate with you in adapting our- 
selves to your school system. We 
welcome your suggestions. Please 
remember to talk to us alone, how- 
ever, as it is embarrassing to be 
‘old our shortcomings or errors be- 
fore the children. Especially is 
the after-effect undesirable. The 
children lose confidence in us if 
you talk over our teaching pro- 

cedures before them. 
L. W. 

Supplies Not Ready 
As a high school teacher I found 
it a great hindrance at the start 
of the year not to have the sup- 
phies needed for my classes. Books 
that I notified the office in June 
would be required had not arrived 
for Fall opening. Besides that, 
many more freshmen poured into 
my classes than I had estimated 
and this fact added to the book 
shortage. I have had to dig up old 
copies from the basement, and to 
pick assignments that are common 
to the different editions. All this 
could have been avoided if the 


principal and his aides had been 
or their job as they expect us 
teachers to be. Personally I believe 
in capitalizing on the fresh zeal 
that pupils bring back with them 
from vacation and I can only do 
this by getting them down to busi- 
ness the first week of school. 


—W.R.K. 


Right From the Boiler Room 
Six years now I[ am janitor in 4 
grammar school and when | saw in 
yeur Journal you wanted people 
to let off steam I think to myself 
this is up my alley or in my boiler 
room. So here I come with ten 
pounds extra pressure and wishing 
I had a safety valve for high blood 
pressure such as some teachers give 
me. Some are okay, but others 
wear me out with forever fussing 
and complaining. It is always too 
hot or too cold. They can manage 
tu break more window cords and 
tear off more shades and burn out 
more electric lights and have more 
troubles for me to get them out 
of. And say are they in a hurry. 
You gotta drop everything and go 
to their rescue or they will report 
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you to the boss. Some of these 
cranks keep their rooms neat and 
{ will give them credit for that. 
But others let their kids leave 
everything in a mess with papers 
and chalk all over the place and 
all kinds of junk on tables and in 
the corners. A thing I notice too 
is that there’s more trouble around 
the building and on the play- 
ground from the kids that have 
those fretty ones for teachers. I 
guess they like to get out from 
under and blow off steam like this. 


—P. H. M. 
Grudging Support 
A matter that continues to vex 
the lack of it for 
the most commendable institution 
in the world, our schools. There is 
money for war, billions of dollars, 


me is money 


and no one denies the need for its 
expenditure when our sacred rights 
are endangered. (At this writing 
Iam hard at work fulfilling my 
duties as chairman of the county 
war finance committee!) Yet in 
peace times, to advocate spending 
a hundreth part of these sums for 
educational purposes would be an 
untenable position for legislators 
and others who allegedly have it in 
their power to make or unmake 
our schools. Simultaneously in 
peace and war time, pupils in our 
schools are not getting the prepar- 
ation for life which they deserve. 
This is particularly true in our 
public schools and more particu- 
larly in our smaller cities and rural 
sections. Educational monies have 
never been equalized, and _ the 
need now is imperative. The an- 
swer lies in federal aid to schools, 
distributed without restrictions by 
the states. 


Two goals would then be ac- 
complished. First, teachers would 
he paid a just wage, an income 
which would call into and keep 
in the profession the best trained 
men and women. 

Second, larger sums of money 
would provide schools with the 
equipment without which we can 
not do the job which should and 
must be done! Many of our schools 
even in these prosperous days are 


only going through the motions of 
educating boys and girls. There 
is a desparate need in the United 
States for new and larger build- 
ings, not only in areas in close 
proximity to the large defense 
plants. Departments within the 
schools are woefully supplied with 
the appliances, apparatus, modern 
textbooks, especially in systems 
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located outside of our big centers 
of population. Schools can not 
train our youth to earn their living 
in a complex civilization unless 
they have within their walls the 
equipment which after graduation 
they Why are our 
schools begrudged the necessary 
funds to do a good job? 


must use. 


—R. P. 
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WILLIAM C. McGINNIS 
Superintendent of Schools, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Economy 

What things should determine 
the amount and the quality of the 
educational services rendered by a 
The best 
answer to that question according 


city school system? 
to a large majority of public school 
administrators is this: “The needs 
of the boys and girls should de- 
termine the amount and the qual- 
ity of the 
provided by a city school system.” 


educational services 
Public school administrators and 
professors of education in writing 
and educational 


talking about 


services are likely to ignore one 
That is the 
ability of the city to pay. 


very important item. 


The university professor of pub- 
lic school administration can af- 
ford to give only theoretical con- 
sideration to the question of the 
city’s ability to pay. On the other 
hand the superintendent of schools 
must consider that problem when 
he works on the school budget and 
the board of education has to be 
guided by it. 

Many things in addition to the 
needs of the youth of a city should 
be considered in making up a 
That is not saying that 
the educational needs of boys and 


budget. 


girls are not the most important 
things. A man may need two pairs 
of shoes and one pair should be of 


dress up quality but if he hasn't 


money enough to pay for the 
second pair it is better not to get 
the second pair. Calvin Coolidge 
once said that four sayings had 
“Use 


Make it do. 


Anyone who has 


made New England great: 
it up. Wear it out. 
Go without.” 
anything to do with public school 
that 
sayings could be used profitably in 
The fact that 
school supplies and equipment are 


administration knows those 


a school system. 


furnished at public expense results 
in a lack of economy in their use. 
There is waste in every enterprise 
that involves the use of materials. 
Private industry of all kinds does 
a good job in preventing waste 
Public 


enterprises tend to produce waste 


and in salvaging waste. 


of material and supplies. Unques- 
tionably if pupils in school had 
to pay for school supplies, or their 
parents had to, there would be 
That fact, 
would not justify a state or local 


school system in ceasing to supply 


less waste. however, 


books and supplies for pupils. But 
it does place upon school admin- 
istrators and teachers the obliga- 
tion to conserve supplies by the 
curtailment of waste. 

The proper use of supplies and 
of all public school property is 
something that should be taught in 
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Double Barrelled 
Books ; 


! 
‘Dear Mr. Cobb, ' 
| plan to supply the p §pils in 
this district with Arlo Kodks for 
class reading as opportunities oc- 
cur. | do this for two reasons: 


“Experience of years 
with these books assures me that 


many 


they develop power to understand 
and express ideas presented on 
the printed page. They appeal to 
all pupils in a class, the slow as 
well as the more gifted, and this 
broad base of interest makes them 
ideal for class use. 


"The second and perhaps the 
more important reason is the in- 
spiritional power of the Arlo 
Books. Stories like ARLO and 
CLEMATIS and DAN’S BOY sstir 
the emotions of children deeply, 
and to good ends. My four chil- 
dren were growing up when these 
books first appeared. They could 
never have enough of them, read- 
ing the stories over and over. All 
the children have a developing 
interest in various liberal arts, and 
all are successful in the ‘grown 
up”’ life they have begun. A good 
part of this success can be defin- 
itely traced to the Arlo Books, 
and their influence on a child’s 
life.“’ 


Yours sincerely, 
Gaius H. Barrett, 


Supt. of Schools, Hud- 
son, New Hampshire. 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


Reading Interpretation Expression 


The Arlo Publishing 
Company 


Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 








all schools. Teachers, principals, 


and superintendents would be 
amazed at the lack of knowledge 
of pupils regarding school costs and 
who pays them. If you don’t think 


so, ask fifth, 


eighth grade pupils who pays for 


sixth, seventh, or 
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their textbooks and supplies. 

The amount and the quality of 
the educational to be 
rendered by a city school system 
are limited by the ability of the 
city to pay. Economy of adminis. 
tration is an important factor jp 
the ability to pay. 


services 








4 iia to [Ve 


BYRON C. KIRBY 
Principal, Oliver School 
South Bend, Indiana 


History, Geography Distinct 


History has been very poorly 
taught during the past ten years. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say 
that it hasn’t been taught at all— 
we have been fiddling along with 
an unholy social 
with the result that the 
children and their parents must be 


satisfied 


alliance called 
studies 
with a smattering here 
and a smattering there that aggre- 
gates zero in the end. “Johnny 
got his zero today” is not quite all 
poetry. 

History and geography represent 
one deals 
with man’s quest for freedom, the 
other, with the earth he lives on. 
It’s true that geography influen- 
ces history but still history is 
history and geography, geography. 
Much of each is lost when they 
are brewed into one. 


distinct subject areas 


From the lowest grade to the 
highest we should teach American 
history with a zest we should 
teach the children to love Amer- 
ica — to know why the early 
settlers came, to know their prob- 
iron 
courage and will, their willingness 


lems, their suffering, their 
to fight their own battles against 
bitter odds, to know the lives of 
our great leaders from Washington 
to the present; to be familiar with 
our wars and great battles. 

The 


been 


progress of America has 
achieved in 


achieved by iron men who saw an 


adversity— 


ideal and were willing to work. 


suffer. die for it. As a result of 
leads the 


world. Men here enjoy more hap. 


that struggle America 
piness, freedom, culture and pros. 
perity than anybody else on earth. 
Teach the children to know that 
teach them to 
know and honor our institutions, 
Bill of 
Forget our 
tradition, our history, our heroic 


and to know why 


our Constitution, our 
Rights, our tradition. 


struggle and we lay ourselves open 
to ideological contamination. 
Too many of us are apologetic 
about history and about America; 
too many stress theory and ways 
belong 
properly in the field of philoso- 


of improvement which 


phy. There is not much in Amer 
ica’s history that we need apolo- 


gize for it’s the cleanest on 
earth. True we have made mis 


takes but the important thing 
is where do we stand now? That's 
generations ahead of the 
rest of the world. History teachers, 
teach that; teach history — teach 
enthusiastic 
America, its leaders, wat- 
battlefields and _ its 
shrines: teach them to understand 


easy: 


the children to be 
about 


riors. its 


its struggle for freedom, its tradi- 
tion, its institutions. 

History is the fabric that holds 
the nation together. It is too rich, 
too vital a cloth to be imterspun 
Teach history and 
geography as distinct areas, corre 


with another. 


late them whenever possible and 
you cannot go far wrong. 


ocTO 
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OF EDUCATION IN ACTION 





Would Control 
Nazi Education 

Harpers Ferry, W. Va.—Post-war 
control of education in Axis countries 
to prevent rebirth of totalitarian ten- 
dencies, and global development of 
“world citizenship” that would em- 
ploy such things as international lan- 
guage to foster peace and understand- 
ing among men, were recommended 
to an assemblage of United Nations’ 
educators. 

Feliks Gross, a member of the Po- 
lish delegation to an international ed- 
ucational assembly attended by repre- 
sentatives of 30 nations, suggested 
that some form of control be held 
over Germany’s educational system 
for “at least 50 years after the war’s 
end because only through strict con- 
trol of the Nazis’ system of education 
can we hope to achieve lasting peace.” 

While delegates differed as to the 
degree of control, the consensus was 
that the present indoctrination of Axis 
youth with “superman” ideals should 
be eliminated immediately after the 
war by United Nations’ military au- 
thorities, 

The proposal for development of 
“werld citizenship” was advanced by 
Dr. Isaac Quillan, associate professor 
of education at Stanford and a mem- 
ber of the liaison committee for inter- 
national education at the assembly. 


Education Seat 
At Peace Table Urged 

Omana, Nes.—A threefold plan to 
provide for the voice of education to 
be heard in behalf of preventirg fu- 
ture wars when delegates gather at 
the peace table at the end of the pres- 
ent armed conflict was outlined by 
Mrs. Edith B. Joynes of Norfolk, Va., 
President of the National Education 
Association, in an address prepared for 
delivery at the 25th National Con- 
vention of the American Legion here. 

In asking that education have a seat 
at this peace table, Mrs. Joynes said 
to the 1,500 Legion delegates: 


Returning Pupils May Claim 
Unemployment Compensation 


New York— With more than 
4,000,000 children between fourteen 
and seventeen years old at work this 
summer, according to an estimate by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and with educators, 
child welfare organizations and the 
War Man-Power Commission debating 
the pros and cons of utilizing “youth- 
power” in war time without sacrific- 
ing schooling, reopening of secondary 
schools reminded state unemployment 
compensation commissions throughout 
the country that they also have an 
interest in the problem that is far 
more than academic, 

Much of the summer employment 
and school season work by these 
young persons is covered by state un- 
employment insurance laws, and the 


commissions must under 


determine 
what circumstances such workers with 
sufficient wage credits may be en- 


titled to full unemployment insurance 





“Education must have a vital role 
in securing permanent peace. We must 
develop in our own country a cam- 
paign of education in which our people 
may learn what opportunities and re- 
sponsibilities the war is placing in 
their hands. Representatives of the 
United Nations must meet in confer- 
ence to see how education can better 
be used now to help win the war and 
lay the foundations of freedom the 
world over. We may expect such a 
conference under official auspices soon. 
A permanent international office of 
education should be established to 
stimulate constructive education for 
world citizenship and guard against 
terrible misuses of education such as 
Hitler and Hirohito have perpe- 
trated.” 


benefits when they stop work and re- 
turn to school. 

Even though they may quit work 
voluntarily to return to school, stu- 
dents are not necessarily entirely dis- 
qualified for benefits, it appears. To 
establish eligibility and collect bene- 
fits they may merely have to wait for 
their next prolonged vacation in some 
states, or in other states, until they 
can establish that they really are will- 
ing and prepared to leave school and 
work again, and provided the United 
States Employment Service then can- 
not find suitable jobs for them. 

Many high school boys and girls 
have been earning sufficient wage 
credits just in summer jobs to meet 
such minimum wage credit require- 
ments as $250 a year in New York, 
$150 in New Jersey, or $144 in Con- 
necticut, and if they meet all other 
requirements can file for benefits and 
collect them the same as older unem- 
ployed workers. 


Group To Fight 
Federal Subsidies 


Boston—Hitting at proposed gov- 
ernment subsidies to local school sys- 
tems as an attempt to centralize in 
Washington control of education, 
state taxpayer organizations through- 
out the country have united in a con- 
certed drive on Federal waste of money 
and manpower, it has been disclosed 
by Norman MacDonald, executive di- 
rector of the Massachusetts Federation 
of Taxpayers Associations. 

The newly formed group is to be 
known as the Conference of State 
Taxpayers Organizations Executives. 
Mr. MacDonald is chairman of the 
executive committee, 


In discussing the Conference’s plat- 
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“Education for Victory’ Theme 


For November 


WasHINGTON—Education For Vic- 
tory has been chosen as the most ap- 
propriate theme for the twenty-third 
annual observance of American Edu- 
cation Week, November 7-13, 1943, 
according to Lyle W. Ashby, Associ- 
ate Director of this annual observance, 
The secondary schools of the United 
States have made and are making an 
indispensable contribution to the war 
effort which is bringing victory nearer 
each day. They are making an equally 
vital contribution to preparations for 
a victorious peace through the de- 
velopment of understandings and at- 
titudes on the part of the youth of 
America. 

The suggested daily topics are:— 

Sunday, November 7, Education for 
World Understanding; Monday, No- 
vember 8, Education for Work; Tues- 





form on subsidies for local schools, as 
proposed in $637, then before the 
United States Senate, Mr. MacDonald 
declared: “The device of government 
subsidies must be stopped before every 
shred of local independence has dis- 
appeared. Such legislation as the cur- 
rent attempt to subsidize local schools 
with Federal money is nothing more 
than a sugar-coated effort to turn the 
institution of free, public education, 
locally controlled into an instrument- 
ality of a central bureaucracy.” 


Norwegians Balk at 
Use of German 

WasHINGTON—German authorities 
in Norway have complained to the 
Quisling regime that efforts to ‘“‘ed- 
ucate” Norwegians in the use of the 
German language have “completely 
failed,” the Swedish newspaper Stock- 
holmns Tidningen said in a dispatch 
recently to the Office of War Inform- 
ation. 

The dispatch quoted the Germans 
as saying that Norwegians “‘obstinate- 
ly” refused to use the German |lan- 
guage and that German-language 
courses have had to be cancelled for 
lack of attendance. 


Free Meals to Continue 

In British Schools 
Boston—Postwar plans for contin- 

uance of the present system of pro- 

viding free meals for all school chil- 


7-13 


day, November 9, Education for the 
Air Age; Wednesday, November 10, 
Education to Win and Secure the 
Peace; Thursday, November 11, Ed- 
ucation for Wartime Citizenship; Fri- 
day, November 12, Meeting the Em- 
ergency in Education; Saturday, No- 
vember 13, Education for Sound 
Health. 

American Education Week is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Educa- 
tion Association, the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, the Am- 
erican Legion, and the U. S. Office of 
Education. A catalog listing posters, 
plays, mats, packets of materials, and 
other aids in preparing programs for 
the week may be secured from the 
National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, NW., Washington 6, 
~ < 


dren in Britain were revealed recently 
by James Griffiths, Labor member of 
the British Parliament. He was in Bos- 
ton for a short visit with British Con- 
sul General Sir Anthony George. 
“The Government has been very 
much pleased with the results, not 
only of free meals for school children, 
but of the present system of commu- 
nal meals for those in industry,” he 


said, 


More Study History 
Of the Two Americas 

New Yorxk—More students are 
studying the history of North and 
South America than ever before, Pro- 
fessor John Allen Krout, acting ex- 
ecutive officer of the department of 
history of Columbia University re- 
ports, in announcing the program for 
1943-’44, This new trend in student 
interest is particularly noticeable in 
Latin-American studies, which have 
classes three times as large as in pre- 
vious years, he said. 

“Although the war is focusing 
much of our attention on European 
countries, there has been no notice- 
able increase in the number of stu- 
dents in European history courses,” 
Professor Krout declared. “The war 
has turned intellectual curiosity to- 
ward the nations of the Western Hem- 
isphere. Students seem more anxious 
to acquire a background of the cul- 
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ture and traditions of these countries 
and their positions in the post-war 
world than of European and Asiatic 
areas. 


Ask Students Return 
To High Schools 

Boston—Faced with a steady mi- 
gration of students from Boston high 
schools to war industries, speakers ya 
a broadcast sponsored by the U. S, De. 
partment of Education urged parents 
to classify school as essential for their 
‘teen age children. 

This was the opening gun in a cam- 
paign by the Department to get chil- 
dren back in the classroom to finish an 
education that had been deferred jn 
favor of more remunerative work at 
the lathe or on an assembly line, a fac- 
tor that partially explains the 7,000 
pupil decrease in high school popula- 
tion in Boston since 1940, 

Principal speakers on the broadcast 
Mayor Maurice Tobin and 
Arthur L. Gould, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Mayor Tobin asked the parents of 


were 


the boys and girls who were keeping 
summer vacation jobs rather than re- 
suming to consider 
the present in the terms of future ca- 
reers, saying students of this age make 


their classwork 


their maximum contribution to win- 
ning the war by returning to school. 

Boston’s trained leaders 
and the Army’s demand for young 
men advanced 
mathematics and the natural sciences 
were cited by Mr. Gould as two rea- 
sons for classifying going back to 
school as an “essential job.” 


Teachers Urged to Aid 
In Price Controls 
WASHINGTON—The wartime stake 
of teachers in America’s price control 
program has been emphasized in a 
statement by J. Cecil Parker, Chief 
of the Educational Services Branch of 
the Office of Price Administration. 
“During the war emergency,” Dr. 
Parker declared, “teachers and school 
administrators are recognizing that 


need for 


who have courses in 


holding the line on prices is essential 
to the maintenance of their own liv- 
ing standards and to the economic 
welfare of all civilians on the home 
front. 

“Since the outbreak of World War 


I, American teachers have found 


themselves in a less and less favorable 
economic position. Their salaries have 
remained relatively fixed. Their cost 
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of living has gone up. The purchas- 
ing power of their incomes has de- 
clined. 

“According to the Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education As- 
sociation and the U. S. Office of Ed- 
ucation, the average salary of teach- 
ers, supervisors, and __ principals 
throughout the country has risen from 
$1441 in 1939-40 to $1550 in 1942- 
43, an increase of 7.5 per cent. Ac- 
cording to figures from the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics covering 
the months comparable to the school 
year, the cost of living has jumped 
from an average index of 100 for 
1939-40 to 121 for 1942-43, a rise 
of 21 per cent. The lag of teachers’ 
salaries behind the cost of living rep- 
resents ‘a hidden salary cut’ of about 
ll per cent 1939-40. 

“By vigorous support of price con- 


since 


trol and other necessary wartime econ- 
mic measures, teachers can protect the 
purchasing power of their present sal- 
aries and savings.” 


Eightfold Increase 
In Emergency Permits 
WASHINGTON — Eight times as 
many war emergency teaching per- 
mits were issued by State departments 
of education this year as last, as shown 
in a study released by the U. S. Office 
of Education. Issuance of such em- 
ergency permits was one of the steps 
taken by State departments to meet 
the growing shortage of teachers and 
at the same time safeguard the stand- 
ard of regular teaching certificates. 
Professional requirements for em- 
ergency permits are lower than re- 
quirements for regular certificates, 
and vary from State to State, In some 
States no requirements are specified, 
but are determined by néed. In others, 
high-school graduation is sufficient 
training for a permit. Thirty States 
require some prior college work, rang- 
ing from three States which ask for 
less than one-half year’s work to two 
which demand three years or more. 
Permits issued in 1942-43 totaled 
38,285, as compared with 4,655 issued 
in 1941-42 and 2,305 in 1940-41. 


Navy Men Included 
On Student Council 

Meprorp, Mass.—In an effort to 
integrate more closely the Navy and 
civilian student life on the campus, 
Tufts College announced that the 
1,000 Navy men will be represented 
on the student council. While details 
of the reorganization of the council 


ire still being studied, it is expected 
that Navy students will have an equal 
voice on the council which in the 
past concerned itself with nearly every 
phase of extra-curricular and social 
life on the campus. The student coun- 
cil also was charged with the super- 
vision of all class and honorary soci- 
«ty elections. 


Counseling Intensified 
At Colgate University 
Hamiuiron, N. Y.—With the 
average of its civilian students 
nearly a year below what it was in 
the pre-war period, Colgate Univer- 
sity has intensified its counseling pro- 
gram with increased attention to non- 


age 


-cholastic as well as scholastic guid- 
ance. 

The freshman program of studies, 
formerly rigid, has been modified to 
meet the needs of the individual. Un- 
der the direction of Dr. Howard B. 
Jefferson, assistant dean, the status of 
each entering student relative to mili- 
tary service is studied and a program 
suggested to fit the individual’s needs, 
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Classes are kept small and twenty 
‘culty members are serving as pre- 
ceptors to counsel with the students 
on scholastic problems. 

The university is also giving close 
attention to student life outside the 
classroom, and for the first time in 
recent years, faculty members live 
with the men in their dormitories and 
eat with them in their boarding club. 


Sit-Down Saves 
Portable School 


CuicaGo—Eleven mothers and 
twenty-five children, followed by a 
considerable number of dogs, gathered 
at a northwest side portable school, en 
‘oyed a picnic lunch and the women 
sat down to a bridge game, 

The formidable group forced the 
withdrawal of several workmen, who 
had arrived to dismantle the building 
on orders of an economy-minded Board 
of Education. 

The sitters disbanded only after a 
police squad decided to let the Board 
of Education redecide its decision. 


N. E. Private Schools Gain 
But Some Are Casualties 


Contrary to predictions, New Eng- 
land’s independent elementary and sec- 
ondary schools reopened for 1943-44 
with heavy enrollments. 

In the immediate neighborhood of 
Boston, several headmasters have re- 
“overflow- 
ing,” “at record peak,” or merely 
“wonderful.” 

At the same time, 
principally institutions, have 
been compelled to close. The Ash- 
burnham School for Boys, near Fitch- 
burg, was hit by its isolated geo- 
graphical situation. Lebanon Acad- 
emy in Maine fell victim to the 
teacher shortage. Other casualties in- 
clude the Meredith School in Mere- 
dith, N. H., Stoneleigh Junior College 
in Rye, N. H.; the Carleton Parker 
School in Williamstown, Passe School 
in Kendall Green and the Stuart School 
in Boston. 

Materials, labor and food are scarce 
for the schools as well as for other 
community enterprises. Teachers from 
private schools, as well as from public 
schools, put on uniforms or went into 
war plants. Several of the more fa- 


ported their registrations 


a few schools, 
small 


mous private schools in this area have 
lost their headquarters to the Army. 
Money is short in many “fixed in- 
come” private school families, once 
swollen living costs and taxes are paid. 

Forseeing a challenge to their very 
life, the schools have been blue-print- 
ing financial economies, have kept 
their fees at customary levels. There 
has been considerable defensive talk 
about their roles as laboratories for 
development of those educational im- 
provements which eventually filter in- 
to public school systems. 

But nothing so ponderous seems to 
have promoted the current, 
pected upsurge. 

Programs of acceleration established 
by the boys’ preparatory schools have 
evidently attracted parents eager to 
have their boys complete high school 
work before their 18th birthdays bring 
induction into military service, Phil- 
lips Exeter, Belmont Hill, Browne and 
Nichols and Phillips Andover are 
among the secondary schools where 
adolescents are studying 12 months a 
year. Pre-military courses have been 
added to regular curricula, 


unex- 
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Providence High Schools 
Show Marked Drop 


PRovipENCE, R. I.—School Superin- 
tendent James L. Hanley reported re- 
cently that between 300 and 400 pu- 
pils, roughly 6.3 per cent, failed to 
enroll in the three upper grades of 
high school because they prefer jobs 
in war industries. 

The total slump in senior high 
school registration, Dr. Hanley re- 
vealed, amounted to 16.3 per cent of 
last year’s classes, While late enroll- 
ments may add another 150 students 
to classes in the four city high chools, 
the figures show a continuation of a 
downward trend started in 1938. Dr. 
Hanley says that war jobs and the 
birth rate slump of the 1920’s are 
jointly responsible. 

Ten years ago Providence had about 
7,000 pupils in its senior high schools, 
and at the peak in 1938 more than 
8,000 were attending classes. The 
total for the new school year probably 
will not pass 5,500. 


N. E. English Teachers 
Hold Boston Meeting 


BostoN—The annual fall meeting 
of the New England Association of 
Teachers of English will be held on 
November 26-27 at the Hayden Mem- 
orial Building, Boston University Col- 
lege of Business Administration, 685 
Commonwealth Avenue, Boston. The 
theme of the meeting, English for One 
World, will be of interest to English 
teachers in the junior high school, the 
secondary school, and college. Among 
the speakers will be Mr. Haldore Han- 
son, of the Department of State 
Washington, D, C., formerly a teacher 
of English in China; Dr. Stephen A. 
Freeman, Vice-president of Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Vermont; 
a! Mr. Eric Underwood, who served 
under Prime Minister Winston Churc- 
hill at the Admiralty and under Lloyd 
George at the Ministry of Munitions. 
Mr. Underwood will give reminis- 
cences of authors. Mr. Julius E. War- 
ren, Commissioner of Education, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, will be 
discussion leader. The luncheon and 
dinner meetings will be held at Hotel 
Kenmore. Further details of the pro- 
gram may be obtained from Miss 
Hortense Harris, Head of the Depart- 
ment of English, Gloucester High 
School, and President of the New 
England Association of Teachers of 


English. 


Radio Programs 
Approved For Credit 

New Yorx—For the first time in 
-he history of broadcasting, the Board 
of Education of New York City has 
approved for full credit two courses 
for teachers based on radio programs, 
it was announced by James Rowland 
Angell, NBC public service counsellor. 

[The programs thus honored are 
“Lands of the Free” and “Music of 
the New W orld,” both presentations 
of the NBC Inter-American Univers- 
ity of the Air. 

Recognition for these programs fol- 
lows a six-month ‘xperimental period 
during which both courses were ac- 
credited as approy ed In-Service courses 
for teachers but without credit. Un- 
der today’s approval, teachers satis- 
factorily completing these courses will 
get full credit toward annual salary 
increments, 

“Lands of the Free’ is a historical 
series dealing with the growth and 
development of the American nations 
and is broadcast over NBC Sundays at 
4:30 p. m., EWT. “Music of the 
New World” is a series dealing with 
the growth of music in the Americas, 
featuring an orchestra under the di- 
rection of H. Leopold Spitalny, and 
is broadcast Thursdays at 11:3 


50 p. m., 
EWT. 


Maine School Children 
Being Fingerprinted 

AucGusta, MatNne—Mainc - school 
pupils face an experience this year 
formerly known only to a few of their 
elders. Under a law passed by the last 
Legislature all pupils in Maine schools 
from the fourth grade up through 
high school must be fingerprinted. It’s 
a mammoth job, which must be han- 
dled by already overworked State and 
local police and sheriff’s departments. 
Just how the program will be handled 
is not clear, since the $10,000 appro- 
priated is barely enough to care for 
the extra administrative expense of 
filing prints at State Police headquar- 
ters. 

Police departments in larger com- 
munities will handle the work, but in 
smaller towns, sheriff’s departments 
will be called upon. It has only been 
within the past three or four years 
that local police throughout the State 
have been equipped and trained in 
fingerprinting, through the initiative 
of the Maine Law Officers Association. 

Most high school curricula have 
been fully transformed to a war basis, 
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with upperclassmen slated for Prein 
duction studies and athletics, ol 
other courses designed tO prepare boy 
and girls for war and some front sane 
ice. 


Continue Sports, 


Schools Advised 

WASHINGTON — Federal — Securit 
Administrator Paul V. McNutt’s N2- 
tional Committee on Physical Fitneg 
has recommended that colleges, hig 
schools, and all athletic organization: 
continue their sports program “as ; 
mark of patriotism.” 

“It is the wish of the committe: 
that those which have abandoned ath. 
letic activities because of momentar 
complications resume their program at 
the earliest possible date,” a resolution 
adopted by the committee said. 

Action on the resolution came after 
the committee heard reports on the 
value of competitive sports to men in 
the armed rorces and decided an over- 
all physical fitness program should jn- 
clude competitive sports despite short- 


ages ot personnel and facilities. 


New York Schools Have 
Retirement Rush 

New Yorx—Five hundred and 
twenty teachers applied for retire- 
ment in the period between the clos- 
ing of schools for the summer on 
June 30 and their reopening in Sep- 
tember, Louis Taylor, secretary of the 
Teachers’ Retirement Board, has re- 
vealed. This is the largest number of 
summer retirements in school history, 
exceeding by 170 the figure for the 
same period last year and being only 
103 less than the entire number of 
applications for the twelve-month 
period ended June 30, Mr. Taylor said. 

Officials at the Board of Education 
were undisturbed by the report, Re- 
tirements are not likely to cause a 
shortage of teachers in the city system 
this year, one said, because falling en- 
rollments are causing the consolidation 
of many classes and eliminating many 
jobs. 

A teacher completing thirty-five 
years of service is entitled to an an- 
nual pension of half his average sal- 
ary for the last five years of service. 

While some of the teachers retired 
to take war jobs paying better salaries, 
the majority left because they did not 
like their assignments, Mr. Taylor said. 
This is particularly true where teach- 
ers are assigned to “tough districts,” 


he added. 
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DIREC T ORY 


Book Publishers 
Allyn and Bacon, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Dallas 
D. Appleton-Century Co. 
New York 
Ginn and Company 


Boston 


D. C. Heath and Company 
Boston 


Henry Holt and Company 
New York 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Boston 


lroquois Publishing Co. 
Syracuse, New York 


The Macmillan Co.., 
New York 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 

Springfield, Mass. 

McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co. 

Wichita, New York, Columbus, Atlanta, Portland 

Newson and Co. 

New York 

Row, Peterson and Company 
Evanston, Il. 

Benj. H. Sanborn & Co. 

Chicago 

Charles Scribner’s Sons 

Boston and New York 


Silver Burdett Company 


New York 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago, New York, Atlanta, Dallas 


Webster Publishing Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 
John Wiley and Sons 


New York 


Wheeler Publishing Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


World Book Company 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Jewelry 


L.G. BALFOUR COMPANY—— 


ATTLEBORO, MASS. 

Class Rings and Pins 
Commencement Announcements, Diplomas, etc. 
Typing Awards Class Gifts 

Club and Organization Insignia 





Lantern Slides, Stereographs 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 





OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
AND SERVICES 
Music 


Cc. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston 
Publishers of Song Books; Choral and Orchestra! 
Music; Operettas 


Typewriter Service 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 
Service Everywhere Through A Nation-wide 
Organization 


Teachers’ Agencies 





| The Grace M. Abbott Teachers’ Agency | 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


' 
' 
| 
| 
Member National Association Teachers’ Agencies 








THE ADAMS TEACHERS AGENCY 


Serving the schools of Virginia, Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. 
T. David Parrack, Manager 
COLORADO BUILDING - - - WASHINGTON, D. C. 
(Washington needs teachers) 











| AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
| TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 19 West 44th Street, New York 


Recommends teachers and tutors 
te private schools and families. 
Careful selection for individual needs. 
MISS NELLIE R. TALBOT 
Successor to Mrs. M. J. Young-Fulton 











A.M.’s and PH.D.’s NEEDED For The Better Positions 
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SPECIAL SERVICE—Write today for our six Special Services 
to teachers 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 
Largest, Most Successful Teachers Agency In The West 








The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


BOSTON OFFICE: 120 BOYLSTON STREET 
Member National! Association 
Teachers’ Agencies 
MANAGERS: 


LOUISE H. ESSERY MARJORIE P. TICKNOR 





= 








KELLOGG’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Established 1889 
31 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
(Broadway at 16th Street) 
8. F. Mannion, Miss M. B. Gosman, Managers 
Telephone Algonquin 4-1756 


Your teachers’ agency should be reliable. It should be a 
place where you feel at home, where you are known and wel- 
come and where keen interest is shown in your needs, whether 
they be great or small. 

We invite your patronage in the belief that you will like the 
personal, accommodating spirit of our service. 


Member Nationa! Association of Teachers’ Agencies 
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Teacher Shortage 
“Worse Than Bombings” 

New Haven, Conn.—Thousands 
of American school children are being 
more seriously crippled by the teacher 
shortage of this war than they would 
be by bombs, machine guns and mal- 
nutrition, Samuel M. Brownell, pro- 
fessor of educational adminstration at 
Yale, declared recently. 

“They are suffering injuries that 
will as surely handicap their future 
ability to become the successful adults 
they might have been as would the 
physical wounds of bombs and ma- 
chine guns or the scourge of malnu- 
trition,” he maintained. 

“Their plight is less dramatic, but it 
is as real and perhaps more permanent 
and serious for them and for the fu- 
ture of this country than would be 
fiesh wounds and temporary famine. 
They are the victims of poor school- 
ing that is brought about by war con- 
ditions.” 


Soviets Send Text Books 
To Liberated Regions 

In 12 liberated regions of Russia, 
out of 18,000 schools destroyed by 
the Germans, 10,000 are already re- 
paired and open. In the first half of 
1943 about 2,000,000 textbooks 
were sent to the liberated districts 
as well as 3,300,000 exercise books 
and over 2,000,000 roubles worth of 
school accessories. Provision of an ad- 
ditional 1,000,000 textbooks before 
the beginning of the new school year 
is planned. 

In the Smolensk region 421 rural 
reading rooms are functioning and 
over 300 district and town libraries 
have been opened, Soviet officials in 
London report. 


Soldier Discovers 
Need of Education 

Cuicoree, Mass.—Declaring that 
“if you want to get anywhere in this 
man’s world you have to get educa- 
ted,” John R. Miller went back to 
high school after serving in the Army 
since Pearl Harbor. 

Of large stature, the youthful Mil- 
ler enlisted shortly after the Japan- 
ese attack. He was trained in the 
Army Air Corps and was twice in- 
jured, the second time so severely that 
he was honorably discharged for med- 
ical disability. 

He found out in the Army, he said, 
t’ e value of education. 


rins 


SAME LANGUAGE 
Here’s a true saga from Cape Cod. 
One of the well-to-do women at a 
summer colony was taken ill and called 
the local doctor. He told her to go 
to bed and stay there until next day, 
On this 
second visit he found her still ailing 


when he would call again. 


and told her to remain in bed two 
days more. 
“But there’s that affair tomorrow 


night I’ve simply got to attend and 
what’s more I am going to do so.” 
“No you’re not. Not with my con- 
You will stay right in bed.” 
As he was leaving the room he 
turned to say goodbye and saw her 
sticking out her tongue at him. 
He responded by thumbing his nose. 
“Just for that you can come back 
and see me tomorrow,” she snapped. 


sent. 


LITTLE MINISTER 

A clergyman who is scarcely five 
feet tall accepted the call to a new 
field. Entering the church for the 
first time on his opening Sunday, he 
confronted with a very lofty 
pulpit. He climbed up into it and 
when he arose to preach his head could 
scarcely be seen above the rostrum. 

Solemnly he announced his text:— 
“It is I. Be not afraid.” 

The reassurance was too much for 
the audience, which broke into laugh- 
ter. 


was 


FINE ART 
Overheard on a street car: Two teen- 
age girls were discussing their teachers 
in quite heated terms, 
One “Isn't 
castic?’ 





Miss M sar- 


said: 


, 


“Tl say she is,” the other replied. 


“Boy, can she sarcazz!” 


WRONG STEER 

A mother whose soldier-son had re- 
cently been transferred to Texas 
thought she should brush up a bit on 
the Lone Star State. So she took a 
trip to one of Boston’s branch librar- 
ies, and asked the librarian what ma- 
terial she had on Texas. The librarian 
looked up brightly and chirped, “You 


mean income texes?”’ 


elween 
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CONJUGAL 
Teacher—‘“Robert, please tell me 
what it is when I say, “I love you, you 
love me, he loves me.” 
Robert—"“That’s one of them tre 
angles when somebody gets shot.” 


PUTTING IT HYGIENICALLY 

“You might stay at home a little 
more, 
“You’re forever playing golf. Can't 
you forget it sometimes?” 

“Well, dear,” replied her husbandil 
as he stuffed his cap into his pock 
and shouldered his golf bag, “you 
know what the doctor said, ‘Live on 
greens as much as possible.’ ” 


WHILE SALUTING 

Captain: “I hope the next time | 
see you, you'll be a second lieutenant.” 

Private (flustered): ‘Yes, © sir, 
Thank you, sir. The same to you, sir,” 

ANOTHER LATE ONE 

First Cannibal: “‘Am 1 late for din- 
ner?” 

Second Cannibal: 
eaten.” 


“Yes, everyone’s 


ENVIABLE 
An employer was trying to find 
out from one of his negro workers 
why he objected so strenuously to 
working on Saturday night. Said he: 
“George, you are willing to work on 
afternoons, Sunday after- 


noons, and Sunday nights, when neces- 


Saturday 


sary. Now why don’t you want to 
work on Saturday nights?” 
“Well, Boss,” 


you had ever been a nigger on Sat- 


came the reply, “if 


urday night you wouldn’t ever want 
to be a white man again as long as you 
live.” 
DISCOUNT 
He: “Do you realize that there was 
a bushel of love in that kiss I just 
gave you?” 


She: “What? In that little peck?” 
RIGHT BY JOVE 


Teacher—“‘With two wars raging 
and the whole world arming as never 
before, we hear a lot about Mars. 
James, who was Mars?” 

James—‘‘Oh, I know that one. He 
was secretary of war in Jupiter’s cab- 
inet.” 


complained the young wife, 
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